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“| Finer Cake 
os and biscuit are made 
x | with Royal Baking 
pant Powder than in the 
nich old-fashioned way, 
aod! 1 with cream of tartar 
‘ure.|| and soda, or salera- 
sher 
twat! } tus and sour milk. 
s/| The ingredients of 
‘the Royal Baking Pow- 
der are most highly 
refined and abso- 
lutely pure. Royal 
is always uniform 
‘|| in strength, making 
the food evenly good 
,@|| and wholesome. No 
spoiled or wasted 
materials where it 
is used. 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Dec. 21, 1898, 

Butter. 
As usual the week before Christmas 
there isa light trade in butter, and no 
new ivatures have been developed. The 
ruling rate yesterday for fresh Western 
and Northern in regular trade lots was 
20}¢@21c. A few fancy lots run up to 
21}¢c, but these were distributed to cus- 
tomers in a small way and could hardly 
be considered a fair basis of values for 
the bulk of the offerings. Very few re- 
ceivers gave more than 21c as the top 
price for the day. Boxes sold at 214@ 
22c, but the quality had to be fine to 
bring the outside rate, 

Cheese. 
The cheese market was very quiet yes- 
terday, but the tone was as strong as ever, 
and the general feeling was that prices 
would be higher after the close of the 
year. This is based on the small stocks 
in all parts of the United States, Canada 
and in England. Sales have been at 
10'44@18c, but holders are asking 114@ 
ll}¢c for fancy wins, and it would be 
hard to buy much at the inside rate. 

Eggs. 
Fresh eggs were in good demand, and 
prices ruled firm on a basis of 26@28c, 
and fancy new laid go higher. Refrig- 


;|erators have been selling the past few 


days at 18@19c, and choice spring lots 
were very firm yesterday at 19c, with 
with an upward tendency. The stock 
in cold storage is reduced to 19,651 
cases, against 24,386 cases at the same 
time last year. 

Apples. 
Apples are selling better, with the mar- 
ket a little firmer: Carload lots, Bald- 
wins and Greenings, $2 75@3 25; Tolman 
Sweets, $2 50@3; Spies, $2 50@3 50; 
Kings, $3@4 25; Snows, $3@4; seconds, 
all varieties, $1 75@2 50; jobbing and 
choice lots, $1@1 50 more, 

Potatoes, 
Potatoes are firm at the advance, but 
trade is quiet: Aroostook and Eastern 
Hebrons, 63@65c per bu; Green Moun- 
tains, 65@70c; Northern, 58@60c; Jer- 
sey Sweets, $1 75@2 per bbl. 

Poultry. 
There was a moderate demand for tur- 
keys, yesterday, with sales of choice 
Western at 12@13c, and Northern at 14 
@l5c. The rain and liberal receipts 
made buyers cautious, but receivers were 
not disposed to make concessions, a8 
they thought prices low enough. Chick- 
ens and fowl dull at 7@10c for most 
offered. Ducks and geese, 8@10c. Re- 
ceipts of +: on Monday, 6186 pack- 
ages, and on Tuesday, 6994 packages; 
total, 13,180 packages, against 12,066 
packagos the same time last year. 

Pork, 
The pork market is unchanged : Barrel 
pork, $12.75@13.25; light backs, $11.75; 
lean ends, $14.25; fresh ribs, 6}¢0}; 
corned and fresh shoulders, 6c; smoke. 
shoulders, 614c; lard, 6c; in pails, 6% @ 
7Tigc; hams, 844@09c. 

Beef. 

Beef is very quiet, under the influence 
of the demand for Christmas poultry. 
Quotations are nominally unchanged: 


Steers, 7@83c; hindquarters, 9@1Ic; 

forequarters, 534@64¢c; rumps and 

loins, 11'44@14c; rounds, 74@s8e. 
Mutton, 


Mutton and lambs are dull and some- 
what neglected. under the influence of 
Christmas turkeys: spring lambs, 7@ 
81¢c; Brighton fancy, 8@9c; muttons, 
6@7¢c; Brighton and fancy muttuns, 
744@8c; veals, 9@10c; fancy and Brigh- 
tons, 10@1I1c. 
Flour. 

The flour market is steady, with 4 
good movement in some of the principal 
Minneapolis spring patents. Quotations 
are unchanged: Spring wheat, clears, 
$2 90@3 50: patents, $3 8(@4 50; winter 
wheat, clears, $3 25@3 75; straights, 
$3 60@4; patents, $3 80@4 25. 

Cornmeal, P 
Cornmeal holds tirm at the recent ad- 
vance: Barrel cornmeal, $1 90@1 95; bag 
meal, 85@87c; yellow granulated, $2 2° 
@2 35; rolled oatmeal, $3 65@4 10; 
ground and cut, $4@4 50. 

Corn, 

Corn is steady, with but little on the 
market here: New corn, to arrive, 41@ 
41%e; old No. 2 yellow, 4244@43%4¢; 
No. 3 yellow, 42(@4214; track new yel- 


low, 41@4i'4ce; No. 2 yellow, 43}2° 
steamer yellow, 4344. 
Oats. 


Oats are reported to be well sustained: 
Fancy heavy, 3514@36; No. 2, clivpe', 
343%,@35c; No. 3, 34144@3414; rej-cted, 
34c. To arrive, 34 to 36 lb, 34144(@34'e°5 
36 to 38 Ib, 3414 @3434e; 38 to 40 Ib, 35@ 
35\44c; fancy heavy, 3544 @36c. 
Hay. 

Hay is unchanged, though reported to 
be firmer; straw quiet; millfeed quiet: 
Hay, $8@14; fancy jobbing lots, $15@ 
16; rye straw, $8@9; oat straw, s6@7; 
sack spring bran, $14.50; sack winter, 
15.25. 





Little 5-year-old Nettie, who had bee® 
brought up in the city, was spending 4 
few days in the country, “Grandm4, 
what are those funny little green thing»? 

she asked as they were passing through 
the garden one day. “Why, those are 
= “Peas nothing! 


peas,”’ was the reply. 
exclaimed Nettie. ‘“I’ms’prised at your 
ignorance, Grandma” “Why deat: 


what do you mean?” asked the old 
lady. “I'd think,” replied Nettie, that 
a woman of your age ought to know 





that peas come in tin cans.’ 
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HOEING HIS ROW. 


Hoeing his row, the farmer boy 
Whistles and sings in careless joy, 
re smiling on every side, 





Quickly the hours and moments glide; 
Little of sorrow his spirits know 
As gaily he labors and hoes his row. 
Hoeing his row, in later years. 
4 buoyant hope his spirit cheers ; 
While blade and stalk grow green and strong, 
He sings full many @ lover’s song; 
And future pleasures brighter grow 
As hopiug he labors and hoes his row. 
Hoeing his row in middle life — 
Away from cares and angry strife, 
A loving wife and children fair 
His many joys and pleasures share ; 
Crops of plenty their wealth bestow, 
As happy he labors and hoes his row. 
Hoeing his row—the setting sun 
Tells us his work will soon be done— 
Peace and cémfort crown his days 
And.all who know him speak his praise; 
Who would not change the world’s vain show 
For hi: simple joys, as he hoes his row? 
Hoeing his row? His life is past, 
His sweetest moments were his last; 
He never sought for praise or fame, 
But children’s childreu bless his name; 
Over his grave sweet breezes blow, 
The faithful farmer has hoed his row, 
Corn is being transported from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo for less than a cent a 
bushel. 





Give the cattle a good airing every 
pleasant day. The highest physical condi- 
tion is necessary to good works. 





The best prevention of lice on cattle 
is good feeding. A well-kept herd is 
always free from vermin unless they are 
brought into the herd on outside pur- 
chases. 





From a subscriber, the Farmer has re- 
ceived an inquiry for Hereford stock 
and Shropshire and Southdown sheep. 
Breeders will do well to have their cards 
standing in our advertising columns. 





There seems to be no place for high- 
priced butter in English markets. For 
several weeks there had been, substan- 
tially, no shipments abroad. As soon, 
however, as the price in New York 
dropped three cents a pound, exporters 
began to buy freely. Since that time 
large shipments have gone forward, the 
effect of which has been to relieve a 
growing pressure in our markets. 





There is progress in the printer’s art. 
So, too, there is advancement in the 
agricultural press. The Christmas num- 
ber of the Breeders’ Gazette, a live-stock 
Journal, published at Chicago by the 
Sanders Publishing Company, is a bril- 
liant illustration of the height of merit 
reached in both directions. Each year 
this journal has found a way to out-rank 
itself, but in artistic illustration aad 
value of reading matter, it is difficult to 
see how the present souvenir of the holi- 
day season can be excelled. 





Jersey Hill Creamery, Ryegate, Vt., 
is noted for the high quality of its make 
of butter. Mr. R. F. Jaynes, the man- 
ager, sent asample of his make to the 
Portland meeting which was given an 
Official score of 9344. Mr. Jaynes writes 
tothe New York Produce Review and 
American Creamery that he sent a tub 
of the same churning to Boston parties 
for scoring. Mr. Bert gave it 97%¢ 
points, Mr. Crosby, 9744; Mr. Harris, 
%'¢. The Portland sample was also 
scored by J. Harvey White of Boston 
Without knowledge of any other score 
and given 9714. Mr. Jaynes writes that 
in justice tu the Portland judge he states 
that the Portland sample was salted only 
4 balf ounce to the pound, while the 
tubs sent to Boston were salted three- 
fourths of an ounce to the pound. The 
Slight salting of the Portland sample 
May have failed to briug out a pro- 
hovnved tlivor and thus been the cause 
Of the cui made, Mr. Jaynes adds that 
the thiee seures of 97'g by Mr. Bent, 
White Crosby, aud 9644 by Mr. 
Hariis, convince him there is something 


lu the seoriug ef bucier besides guess- 
Wok 


acd 


OUR COW C.NSUS. 


"here is a world of information ia 
Stwistics rightly read, yet there is no 
Sirer road to error than through the 
Nyures incorrectly interpreted. 
, extension of associated dairy- 
‘ug 10 Our State the number of cows kept 
bas been a problem receiving sume atten- 
tien he establishmeut of a board of 
State assessors bas given us a more inti- 
apy Conuectiva with the taxable proper- 

‘OD The farms of the State than former- 
ly ‘ough the annual returns of the 
WUuiclpal aosessurs the State assessors 
“3 : pins to give us with approximate 

“'acy the total number of live stuck 
alla Kinds ‘a the State each year as 
co “the first day of April. Their 
. 'ssued @ year ago gave the num- 
aan ‘ows in the State in 1897 as 141, 
“a Ps has beeu stated in the Farmer 
ae gs report for the present year, 
“teh leeued, wiil show a falling off 
nthe year ago of some five thousand 

: number of cows. 

Pde et the figures given are sub- 
ion y correct. Yet if those figures 
taken as a basis of calculation for 


S4ine 
Sines 


the 





showing the dairy business of the State, 
or a claimed shrinkage of our cow indus- 
try they would lead widely astray. 

It should be remembered that for the 
purpose of taxation a ‘“‘cow” is four 
years old or upwards, yet three year 
heifers and two year heifers give milk. 
So we have many more milk-giving ani- 
mals than the assessors’ census of ‘‘cows”’ 
credits us with. 

The same report from which the above 
number of cows is taken gives the num- 
ber of 3-year-olds in the State as 20,480, 
2-year olds 38,230, and yearlings 43,594. 
The proportion of heifers in this young 
stuff of course does not appear and 
therefore can only be estimated. It is 
known, however, that for several years 
past comparatively few steers bave been 
raised. We think a fair estimate would 
set down three-fourths of the 3-year-olds 
and 2-year-olds entered on the assessors’ 
books last year as heifers. This would 
give in even numbers, 15,000 three years 
and 27,000 two years heifers. All of the 
older heifers, and substantially all of the 
2-year-olds were in milk during the year 
for which these numbers are made up. 
Instead, then, of 141,522 milch cows, we 
actually had in that year 183,522 milking 
animals in the State. 

The fact that the forthcoming report 
of the State assessors will show, as is 
claimed, 5,000 less cows listed than a 
year ago does not by any means prove a 
shrinkage of the dairy business of the 
State, or a falling off of milk-giving ani- 
mals. Every one familiar with stock 
conditions as seen at the present time 
knows that the barns are full of cattle, 
and that in recent years there has at no 
time been more cattle tied to the stan- 
chions than the present winter. The 
selling of mature cows and the growing 
up of heifers to take their places is an 
important part of our cow industry. 
The places made vacant by the large 
sales the past year, and still: going on, 
and the less number of mature ‘‘cows” 
in the State assessors’ aggregates are 
more than made up by the increased 
number of heifers coming into milk. 
Mention was made in the Farmer a few 
weeks ago of a single farmer who is win- 
tering eighty 2-year-old heifers all to come 
fresh in milk in the spring. This is 
what is going on all around us. This 
sale of mature cows may still further in- 
crease in the year to come, and the 
assessors’ aggregate of ‘“‘cows’”’ be fur- 
ther reduced, yet the number of cows on 
the farms of the State hold good. In 
the figures above given there is shown 
a large increase of yearlings over the 2 
year-olds. Substantially no cattle of 
that age,go out of the State or into 
slaughter. Hence a year ahead there 
will be a large increase of heifers, over 
the present year and a year age, to come 
into the milking herds and fill the places 
made vacant by sales of mature cows. 
Therefore, those pessimists who scent 
danger ahead through the large sale of 
cows from the State and through the 
claimed decline of our now important 
dairy industry will find no cause for 
alarm when the figures are read aright. 





TWO CLASSES OF BREEDERS. 


There are two classes of stock breeders 
among us. This accounts for a large 
measure of the differences of opinions 
held by different men, and also for the 
widely-differing instruction given by 
speakers and writers. One class of 
breeders is made up of specialists, breed- 
ing and raising pedigreed stock. To 
them pedigree and purity of blood are of 
first importance. Their whole business 
rests on this foundation. Without the 
foundation the business falls, and all | 
efforts are a failure. 

Every farmer is a stock breeder. But 
unlike the class first named, his object 
first of all isa good animal. His success | 
rests on the good animal as its founda- | 
tion. He cares nothing for pedigree or | 
purity of blood. The animal best suited | 
to the work he has in hand is what he is | 
after. These are often of mixed blood. 
if the mixed blood, then, brings the | 
most protitable animal, it is mixed blood, | 
instead of pure, that the farmer wants. | 
In fact, the judicious combining of strains | 
of blood is a high art in breeding, though 
it never finds its records written in the| 
herd registers. In fact it has been said | 
by some students of the stock industries | 
that the berd books have been and now 
are a hindrance to the development of 
the best animals, or rather the best ari- 
mal money-makers for the farm. It is 
admitted by all hands that a mixture of 
Shoithorn and Hereford biood brings 
out a better steer than either bred pure 
So, tov, a well-made up Jersey grade 
cow or Holstein cross is as much sought 
in the market as pure breds showing like 
capacity. The Shropshire sheep clips 
nv more woul or brings no better grow- 
ing lamb than when coupled with a well 
selected grade. In fact, the farmer 
breeds for the animal, while the special- 
ist must stick to the blood. 

Both classes of breeders are right from 
their standpoint, though their methods 
widely differ. Each must work in a line 
leading tu the object to be reached. One 
seeks his income through the purity of 
blood, the other through the productions 
of the animal, regardless of blood lines. 








HOW MUCH TO A COW? 


In an attempt to show what Maine 
dairymen are doing, Prof. Gowell in his 





A PAIR OF 


BEAUTIES. 








COLTS BRED AT ELMWOOD FARM, LEWISTON JUNCTION, MAINE.—J. 8, SANBORN, PROPRIETOR, 





opening at Portland, made out that the| profitable cuws. Sv in addiiivn tu the | 


money income of Maine cows per year| importance of a valuable veal calf there 
was only thirty to thirty-five dollars. | are heifers from all breeds and kinds of 
We would like to know through what’ cows that should be turned off for beef 
course of figuring the Professor brings | instead of being kept to make an inferior 
If his | cow. 
figures are correct, somebody besides the | and three years of age make some money 


eut such insignificant results. 


owners of the cows is getting more than 
his share of the income. But we do not 
accept them as reliable. We wish the 


dairymen readers of the Farmer would | long as she is in it. 


report the income from all sources of 


their cows for the past year. We know | of the profitable list all the way along. 


it is not large, but it is a reflection on 
the business sense of Maine dairymen to 
leave the figures in such a setting as 
given them at Portland. 





THE ONLY COW FOR PROFIT. 


“Of all the different breeds of cattle 
in our country, there are only three 
classes of cows which can be kept for 
profit, the fancy stock for beef, the great 
milker, and the butter cow. The cheese 
cow we used to hear about, and the gen- 
eral purpose cow, belonging to an ex- 
tinct variety which never existed other 
than in the imagination of their owners. 
To have a cow for profit, we must breed 
with one purpose in view.” 

The above is a quotation from Prof. 
Wood’s lecture before the Portland 
dairymen. It is a good illustration of 
pure theoretical farming—couldn’t have 
a better—yet inasmuch as it carries only 
a half truth, it is not so damaging to tle 
scientist as it might be to the farmer. It 
is easy to sit down with pencil in hand, 
under the light of science and work out 
the proof (on paper) of the assertions 
made in the quotation. If farmers kept 
cows for a single purpose, and that 
alone, then the half truth contained 
might expand to a safe and sound propo- 
sition, and the general purpose cow be 
relegated to an extinct race. But as a 
matter of fact, not written in science, 
farmers do not keep cows for a single 
purpose. We havea wide and long ac- 
quaintance with stockmen, yet we have 
never known a single instance where a 
herd of cattle was kept for beef alone,or a 
herd of cows for butter alone. The 
cheese cow we never heard of only in 
relations similar to the above, and pass 
her by without consideration. 

Pure bred cows are kept for the double 
purpose of their milk and their offspring. 
The rank and file of the farmers, in our 
State, depend on the returns realized 
from the combined receipts of milk, 
calves, and the incidental product of 
beef. Neither of these can be -over- 
looked or left out of the problem. The 
making of veal for the market has be 
come an important feature of our cow 
industry. Hundreds of our farmers 
have been of late directing the use of 
their cows to this purpose alone for a 
large measure of the year, and have 
found more money than the same milk 
would have given for butter. Those 
who have read the columns of the 
Farmer have frequently seen the sales 
reported of eight weeks’ veals in winter 
and early spring sold for fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars each. Large numbers of last 
spring calves, raised chiefly on skim 
milk and pasture grass, have been sold 
this fall to replenish herds at twenty, 
thirty and thirty-five dollars each. 
Hence it is seen that the kind of calf a 
cow will bring is an important factor as 
well as the single product of butter. 

Then the incidental product of beef is 
a factor that cannot be left out of con- 
sideration. Too many theorizers sneer 
at this as a matter that has no measure 
of place in connection with the dairy 
business. But we who have been breed- 
ing, rearing and milking cows through 
years of experience know something 
about this business that could not be 
learned at the stations. We know, and 
the purchaser of pure bred special pur- 
pose stock knows, sometimes to his 
great loss, that all heifers do not make 


| 





These fed off and turned at two 


to their owner, instead of being sold to 
the unwary to be kept for a cow 
and load down the dairy business so 
Then there are cows 
which from defects or accident drop out 


Unfortunately or otherwise cows grow 
old and must be disposed of. Those 
farmers who own these cows both de- 
fective and old realize the difference 
whether they go for crow bait or 
whether their end is a valuable piece of | 
meat. 

The writer has bred, grown and milked | 
valuable all-round cows. A bigh grade 
Shorthorn heifer without meal feeding 
at any time was sold at three years to 
dress seven hundred, at seven dollars a 
hundred. A full sister kept in the herd 
till ten years of age was then sold toa 
milkman in Auburn for a price corre- 
sponding to ber value, and the two years 
she was eleven and twelve she gave 
twenty quarts of milk a day through the 
flush of ber milking period, and in like 
proportion the remainder of the time. 
The dam of these two animals, after 
bringing such a calf each year, at twelve 
years of age was dried in November, fed 
till the tirst of March and then sold at 
seven dollars a huvdred to dress nine 
hundred. The late Samuel Coburn of 
Skowhegan, introduced and bred a simi- 
iar line of stock which proved of great 
value for all-round purposes. So, too, a 
family of the pure Shorthorns bred by 
the late Warren Percival of Vassalboro, 
were @f like merit. In late years we 
have iun across such cows as_ these 
shown at the fairs. True they are not 
now found in large numbers among us, 
but there are still plenty of farmers who 
wish they were. 

Farmers want this double purpose or 
all-round cow for the reason that in the 
two directions of milk and meat the) 
can get more money from them than 
from the cow bred for special beef cr 
special butter purposes. Toclaim, then, 
that ‘“‘to have a cow for profit we mus! 
breed with one single purpose in view,” 
is not sound teaching for general farm- 
ing. 

We are easily aware how station work 
returns answers currect possibly for the 
station, but misleading to the farmer at 
large when taken without qualification. 
In this problem of the dual purpose cow, 
as an example, the question of greater 
profit is wound all through and enters 
into the full life limit of the herd. 
Station experiments necessarily cover 
only brief periods and are directed to a 
special point. Inthe nature of things 
they cannot include all the factors the 
farmer has to deal with in such a case as 
this cow problem. 

We would not have it appear that we 
do not appreciate the value of station 
work to the farmer. No one recognizes 
its importance more than we do. But 
the mission of the stations is to estab- 
lish principles, and not to lay out a code 
of farming. It will not answer for the 
farmer to take station work as his sole 
guide. He must still make his own 
farm an experiment station unto himself. 
The principles evolved at the station, in 
successful farm management must be 
weighed and balanced with conditions 
and surroundings as found with each 
individual farmer. A station therefore, 
is beyond its province when it assumes 

lay down a code for universal practice 
with the dictum, ‘“‘this alone is right.” 


“Buttermilk” in his query on the fifth 
page touches a question of vital import- 
ance to the butter makers of Maine. 
Himself one of the butter makers his 
point has added force. 











NEW BRUNSWICK NOLES. 


Editor Maine Farmer: As I have not 
seen any reports from our Province in 
your good, old paper, lately, I beg leave 
to send you a few notes for the year 
1898, which is drawing near to a close. 
In a general way the weather has been 
about like this: spring remarkably favor- 
able for getting in crops, which were 
got in in good season and in good shape. 
About the middle of July rainy weather 
commenced. On the average it rained 
about all the time, sometimes oftener, 
till near the middle of September, when 


it cleared off for two weeks, so the big | 


St. John exhibition could be held. As 
soon as that was over it started to rain 
again and never stopped to take breath 
till the frost came and turned the wet 


| into snow; since then it has been snow- 


ing. The wonder is, how did the farm- 
ers get their hay and harvest work over? 
It’s a mystery that will never be solved 
unless it would be told by the musty hay, 
the sprouting oats and muddy potatoes 
However, itis only the few that have 
such a story to tell. Our own hay is all 
right, a little old, as the weather was so 
unfavorable we could not cut on time. 
Oats never threshed out brighter; and 
potatoes have all gone to market (except 
next year’s seed) as I did not care to 
dump mud into the cellars, makes too 


much work getting it out again in the 


spring. 

Canada at large seems to be long in 
hay and very short in all kinds of live 
stock. InSt. Joho, good hay is very 
dull at $7. Oats and other grain ap 
pear to be rather under the average in 
quantity. Wheat had a regular boom 
last spring, owing to high priced flour 
and the impetus caused by the govern- 
ment’s agitation of the bread question, 
as applied to New Brunswick farmers 
It is impossible just now to tell what the 
result will be. Just in this neighbor 
hood it happened to be an extremely bad 
year for it. Wet weather destroyed 
whole fields of it with rust. The writer 
sowed White Russian and it came 
through all right; and judging by re 
ports, this variety withstood the unfavor- 
able conditions bettter than any other 
A much larger acreage was sown to 
roots this year than formerly. Good 
season for roots and results most satis- 
factory. Potatoes were an immense crop 
but prices are way dewn flat, common 
sorts netting from 50 to 65 cents per bbi.. 
with Snowflakes (the most popular kind) 


netting often less than 80 or 90 cents. | 


In fact, all kinds of raw produce have 
ruled very, very low, a circumstance that 
may induce our farmers to go into a 
better method of farming, to keep more 
stock to convert this raw product into a 
more desirable article. 

The “Canadian hen” is certainly on a 
strike. . We can hardly blame her, when 
we remember that her produce was al- 
lowed to be so'd in large quantities dur- 


ing the season for 7 cents, or very little | #0d cattle mostly, and the band of eight 


better. She is bound to bring up the 
average price, however, and is going to 
do it, too. God, fresh eggs from reli- 


able parties bring 30 to 35 cents quick;| «ven before, he began breeding, and has 
would be afraid to say how mach higher | *€pt at it ever since, using the thorough- 


they sell, but that p ice has been main- 
tained for a condrrable time and will 
probably hold + ll after the holidays 


quarters in good condition, owing to 
good pastu.e, though flies were very 
troublesome expecially the horn-fiy. 


Farmers throug-o1: the length and blond was so strong that the markings 


breadth of the /and seem to be taking a 
very hopeful view of prospects ahead 
and show their faith in the business by 
paying more and more attention to 
breeding, and are fast coming to realize 
the value of good blood in their flocks 
and herds. 

There are two things, however, which 
show startling exceptions to the general 
trend. The quality of our dairy goods 





| with the clear white faces and white 
Lave sb-ok generally weet tute winter | Shoulder markings such as the fancy 





is uot what it should be, and not what it 
will have to be, if we ever expect success 
in this branch of our business. England 
won't have our cheese at all if it can 
get P. E. Ll. or other Canadian brands. 
Or if she does buy, it will be at two or 
three shillings less. It is a great pity 
that this should be so, for there is no 
denying that New Brunswick is naturally 
well fitted for dairy work. 
The otber exception is that of horse 
| breeding, or I should say, the want of 
| horse breeding. For some years back, 
| New Brunswick has been doing what the 
| whole world has been doing, namely, 
| “raising ro colts”’ The surplus of the 
| years gone by is already wiped out, and 
|} the tone of the market, though dull 
jenough, is showing signs of a revival 
that I fancy will make some people wish 
| by the year 1900 that they bad a few 
| nice, big four and five-year-old horses to 
Even at the present time the right 
| kind of a horse sells quickly, and I take 
| notice that it seldom happens that a man 
| tinds what he wants to buy in one day’s 
huot for a horse. The question is, 
“When the horses of to-day are worn 
‘out and become old, where are the young 
| four and five-year-olds to come from?” 
| It seems to me that $100 will not go so 
far then as it does now. 
Truly yours, 
H. B. 





sell, 
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A FARMINGTON FARMER. 
The Fine Cattle and High-Bred Colts of Mr, 
B. C. Sewall. 

One of the farmer stock breeders of 
Franklin county is Mr. Bradford C. 
Sewall of Farmington, whose farm is sit- 
uated in the eastern part of the town, 
about three and one-half miles from the 
village, and, io a direct line, a little more 
than one mile from Allen’s Mills. 

Mr. Sewall’s farm and farm buildings 
are situated back from the road on the 
hill, and here he is monarch of all he 
surveys literally, but busy all the time, 
whether it be in sleeking a pet Hereford 
calf, in looking after the welfare of his 
well-bred colts, or in thinking out some 
new invention, for Mr. Sewall is an in- 
| ventor. When some new article is needed 

by a neighbor, something not to be or- 
dered from the shop, store or foundry, 
| Mr. Sewall sets to work and creates it 
| out of his fertile mind. 








| Acorn press used for filling the cans 

with corn was invented by Mr. Sewall, 
jand several were sold and placed in 
They filled a long-felt want, 
| until s »methiog faster was invented. Mr. 
| Sewall has built one or two elevators of 
;anew pattern, and also windmills. He 
| has one by which he crushes apples for 
|the farmers and for himself, and then 
presses out the juice. 
| thing in the nature of mechanical work, 
| the chances are that Mr. Sewall can do 
| it for you, and in a satisfactory manner. 
| The stock kept on the farm are horses 


operation 


lor ten Hereford cows and heifers are a 
sight in and of themselves. When the 
greatest boom was on the Herefords, or 





bred bulls of M. B. Bailey and others, 
and hie stock are now all high grades, 


demands. 


| Last year these cows and heifers were 
| bred to a Durham bull, but the Hereford 


were all right. The Hereford is nota 
dairy breed, ur at least not so regarded, 
but ir is a good breed for the farmer and 
stock breeder and has stood the test of 
time. 

Mr. Sewall raises nearly all his calves, 
that is, he sells none, or practically nune, 
as calves to the butchers. This year he 
sold three steer calves for more than $20 


If you want any- | 


nary farmer's care. The herd of Here- 
fords are of good size and would attract 
attention at any county fair. 

The horses deserve a page all by them- 
selves, for he has always been looking 
for good blood in good individuals, and 
has bred from the best stallions in this 
section. The original brood mare was 
one bred by the late Rev. Stephen Tit- 
comb, and she was by Hamlet, a big 
horse which Silas Perham, the Farming- 
ton liveryman, used to own and trot at 
our fairs. Hamlet was by Flying Eaton, 
and out of an Eaton mare. The dam of 
the Titcomb mare was one which carried 
the blood of Rising Sun, which may be 
reckoned as of our foundation stock. 

Mr. Sewall raised a number of colts 
from this mare by Hind’s Knox (Black 
Monitor), son of Gen. Knox, which he 
sold for good prices. One of these, Tiger 
of the Valley, would have been a fast 
horse if he had been well handled after 
he was sold. This horse got the horse 
Jesse James, which, last fall, got a 
record of 2.3514, with a little work to 
the track. There was a nice filly, sister 
of these colts, which seemed likely to be 
the best of the lot, but met with an acci- 
dent which rendered her practically val- 
ueless. 

The mare was then bred to Lawrence, 
2.25 1¢, and produced a brown colt which 
sold for a good price, and afterwards to 
Dr. Franklin, 2.31, son of Gen. Knox, and 
produced a bay filly which Mr. Sewall is 
now keeping for a brood mare. She is 
by her breeding a sister in blood to Dr. 
Franklin Jr., 2.24, one of the speediest 
road horses in and «round Boston. He 
was bred in Maine and raced somewhat 
on Maine tracks. 

This daughter of Dr. Franklin has been 
bred twice to Alclayone, 2.22, the chest- 
nut which Mr. 8. W. Parlin, of Boston, 
kept for some years at his farm in Phillips, 
and the produce, two bay fillies, are 
owned by Mr. Sewall. One is two, and 
the other three, years of age, and both 
are of good size and with style and action» 

In 1897, the Dr. Franklin mare was 
bred to St. Croix, 2.1434, and brought a 
very nice chestnut colt with white mark- 
ings. Mr. Sewall was very much pleased 
with this colt, regarding him as one of 
the best ever foaled on his farm, but he 
died when a few weeks old. The mare 
was bred back to St. Croix, and also her 
three-year-old daughter by Alclayone. 
The produce of this filly will be one of 
the best bred and about the fastest, by 
speed of the sire and sire of dam, of any 
ever produced in the county. 

This is just a brief statement of the 
stock which Mr. Sewall has. He takes a 
| number of papers, and is well posted on 
the problem of breeding. G. M. H. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CRIMSON CLOVER IN MAINE. 


After hearing the lecture at North 
Jay, given by Mr. Geo. Powell of New 
York, last February, on crimson clover, 
I was persuaded to give it atrial. So I 
sent to Delaware for American grown 
seed, with which to seed a young apple 
and cherry orchard. The ground for 
several years had been planted to a rota- 
tion of boed crops, with neglect in keep- 
ing the weeds down to prevent them 
from going to seed. The soil was liter- 
ally filled with the seeds of pigweeds, 

The seed was sown as advised by Mr. 
Powell, at the rate of 12 lbs. to the acre, 
but about a month earlier, as it was 
sown negr the first of June. The soib 
was a shoal dry shale. The clover came 
up in a few days, and so ‘lid the weeds, 
and the latter so outgrew the clover that 
in a few weeks they had most completely 
putitin the shade. Just as the weeds 
got well in blossom they were mown, 
leaving about athree inch stubble. At 
the time of the mowing the clover looked 
pretty slim. It was very dry during 
July and the greater part of August, so 
that the rank growth of the weeds was 
a little too much for it under those con- 
ditions, but as soon as the September 
and October rains came it began to make 
very rapid growth. It commenced to 
blossom in the first week in October, 
and continued in blossom till near the 
middle of November. While frost would 
kill the blossoms it would not seem to 
affect the growth of the plant or the 
buds; in fact, it will stand more frost 
than any other clover ever grown here; 
at this date of writing, Dec. 13th, it is 
quite green even in exposed places. 

I am quite well convinced, from this 
experiment, that this clover can be quite 
successfully grown here in Maine for the 
purpose of green manuring—furnishing 
a cheap supply of nitrogen and humus 
to the soil. Itis my purpose to carry 
the experimenting further, not only 
with this but other clovers, both separ- 
ated and in connection; I hope, also, 
that there will be many others who will 
experiment with them, giving results 
obtained to the public through the 
Farmer. E. W. Woosrer. 

Hancock Point. 





—The annual meeting of the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Society will be held 
in Masonic Banquet Hall, Readfield Cor- 
ner, next Monday, January 2d, at 10 
o’clock A. M. A full attendance of the 
members is desired. The past year with 
this society has been one of its best and 
most prosperous, furnishing the most 
convincing argument of wise manage- 
ment and business like supervision on 








apiece, and this with only just the ordi- 


the part of the officers. 
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“STATE. GRANGE REPORTS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Worthy Master and Patrons of the Maine 

State Grange: 

Knowledge is certainly power, and 
knowledge is derived through education, 
and the educational feature is one grand 
thing that has helped to build up the 

nge and make it the power, and gain 
Frit the standing and respect it enjoys 
tto-day. 

Our order does have a high and hon- 
orable standing, but to keep its place of 
influence and importance we must con- 
tinue alive and alert, and fully imbued 
with the spirit of progressiveness. For 
‘we must advance or we go backward. 

To progress mentally and to advance 
the cause of education among ourselves 
and for our children, earnest self effort 
is required of us. When the lecturer of 
our subordinate grange assigns us work 
that requires intellectual application and 
thoughtful study, we cheat ourselves and 
rob the grange of what fairly belongs to 
it when we fail to make the mental effort 
and to properly respond to the lecturer’s 
call. 
The best gain intellectually and the 
most real enjoyment and satisfaction 
from the grange comes to those mem- 
bers most earnest in carrying out the 
purposes of the lecturer. They are the 
ones who are doing good work for the 
grange, for themselves, and for all about 
them 


That the influence of the grange has 
been helpful in an educational way is 
evident everywhere to those willing to 
wee. Probably there is not a person in 
this great gathering of Maine patrons 
but can truthfully say that his connec- 
tion with the order has been to him in- 
dividually an intellectual quickener. He 
has become broader minded from his as- 
sociations in the order, he has outgrown 
many of his narrow and selfish ways, his 
acquaintance has extended, he has be- 
come more interested in those things 
promotive of mental growth, he is a bet- 
ter man, morally and socially, his whole 
nature having expanded under the whole- 
some, practical and educational influence 
of the grange. Hence he is a better citi- 
zen, and his town and State gain thereby. 

The grange, as a whole, is made up of 
the better material among the farm pop- 
ulation, and it stands for all that is best 
in life, nothing, perhaps, in its declara- 
tion of purposes surpassing, in impor- 
tance, its fealty to education. 

Education, as we consider it, is the 
discipline of intellect and instruction in 
things desirable to be known. This is 
the basis of all that is taught in our 
schools, and with a good, common-school 
education, backed with good common 
sense, one is well equipped for the battle 
of life. 

It is, therefore, the common schools of 
our State that require our fostering care. 
‘To make them really good, to make them 
better, in fact, the very best they can be, 
is a high desire and purpose in which all 
may fervently unite. 

We have in our State superintendent 
of schools one whose zeal in the interest 
of education never tires, who is ever 
alert and in motion, and whose work is 
showing results in the elevation of the 
standard of our schools and our teachers. 
His personality is felt throughout the 
entire educational system of the State, 
and his stand for better work, his bound- 
less enthusiasm and energy, have brought 
‘teachers up to higher ideals, and school 
boards and communities have been 
awakened to the fact that in these days 
of advancement they, themselves, must 
get out of the ruts. 

The many gatherings of school work- 
ers which we so frequently hear of in 
various sections of the State, attest to 
the fact that interest is not permitted to 


lag. 

»_— before, we believe, was there so 
much thought given to educational 
work. The pedagogical association of 

State, holding its annual meeting 
is week in Augusta, has for a prime 
object the raising of the standard, the 
advancement of our school teachers. It 
is an organization of school workers 
themselves, but the existence of such an 
association evidences the need realized 
for progress in school methods and work, 
and betokens the watchful interest of 
‘those intrusted with the care of the 
wehool department of Maine. 

Thata teacher might progress was a 
matter never once thought of in former 
days within the recollection of many of 
us. Now things are changed, and it can 
be readily seen that if our schools are to 
advance it must be under the hands of 
progressive teachers. 

Behind the teacher must be public 
sentiment favorable to school growth. 
A teacher, to do the best, should be en- 
abled tu feel that there is a sentiment in 
the community, concern felt, for the 
school, and an interest in its advance- 
ment. ‘ 

The intelligent discussion of educa- 
tional matters and methods in the local 
grange may profitably be carried further 
than it has often been, with increased 
benefit to the school and to the grange. 

It is needful for the parent to be in- 
terested in education and to show that 
he is interested, for the sake of the good 
example to the child, who finds that 
father’s and mother’s integgst and jas- 
sistance are helpful all <a along. 
When your child comes from school 
with a puzzling question for you, do not 
express your ignorance and leave him to 
seek elsewhere, but take the question in 
hand, find out for yourself and then ex- 
plain to the child, aiding him in his diffi- 
cult work and doing good to yourself. 
The respect of your child and your own 
= respect are the better for such ef- 

ort. 

Different lines of education require 
different degrees of effort, and adapt- 
ability of the student to certain lines 
makes work along those lines easier for 
him, but whether difficult or easy, there 
are certain studies which every one 
should be drilled in. All children should 
be taught to read, write and spell. It is 
also essential that they should study 
arithmetic, and a knowledge of gram- 
mar is certainly to be desired; geography, 
both descriptive and physical, should be 
on the list. Compulsory attendance at 
school should carry every boy and girl in 
‘the State as far along as this. 

A helpful knowledge of United States 
history, the history of Maine, elemen- 
tary physiology, natural history, botany, 
‘the principles of agriculture, etc., can 
be imparted to the scholar in the read- 
ing exercises, if not practicable to de- 
vote much time to these studies. Also, 
while the pupil is being taught a good 
legible style of penmanship, the prin 
ciples of book-keeping and commercial 
instruction may well go along with it, so 
that while learning to write he is also 
learning something of practical advan- 
tage to everyone. That book-keeping ie 
not more studied in our schools we can 
but wonder, when there are so very 
many people who have occasion to keep 
some form of accounts. On the farm 
this knowledge would seem as essential 
as anywhere. The farmer is a business 
man .and early schooling in business 
——- is just one of the helps he 
needs 
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must recognize and adapt themselves to 
these changing conditions. 

In closing, your committee on educa- 
tion would again remind you of the im- 
portance of popular interest taken in 
our schools. Let the members of this 
order show at home, in their own dis- 
tricts, that their hearts are in the school 
work, and where needed let such senti- 
ment be created in the community that 
the people will take pride, not only in 
the good mental work done but also in 
the tidy. respectable and thrifty appear- 
ance of their school buildings, with all 
the wholesome and elevating influence 
which this carries. Many of these 
structures to-day are a disgrace, not be- 
cause the people are unwilling to make 
them better, but because, seemingly, 
these things are unthought of. The 
past few years have witnessed great im- 
provement in this respect, however, and 
the good work yet goes on. 

The example of one of our Maine 
school districts is good to speak of here. 
The people in that district all became 
aroused for something better for the 
school children. The men gathered, and 
handsomely graded the grounds, painted 
the school house and renovated and re- 
paired the outbuildings, and, assisted by 
the women and children, the inside of 
the school house was cleaned, painted 
and papered, both walls and ceiling, giv- 
ing a homelike and creditable appearance 
all about. It was work they all enjoyed 
and it is with lasting satisfaction they can 
contemplate the good they have done. 
This is a fitting example that many 
others might well follow. People really 
should take some degree of the same 
pride in the school house for their chil- 
dren that they do in the good appear- 
ance and comfort of their family homes. 

J. F. Upron, For the Committee. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SUBORDI- 
NATE GRANGES. 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters: 

It is hardly needful to remark the fact 
that in this report we must confine our- 
selves to a few only of the leadin 
thoughts suggested. We believe in an 
assert the dignity of agriculture. The 
most beautiful thing that God ever made 
was the Garden of Eden and the first 
command He gave us was for man to 
‘keep it, and dress it.”” We adopt the 
motto, In all things essential, unity, in 
all things charity. Believing that our 
laws are founded in truth and equity, 
our doctrines inspire purity of thought 
and life and will have a potent influence 
as affecting the future history of our 
country. It does not require a philo- 
sopher to discover in this great organi- 
zation a religious significance; nor does 
it requiren astronomical apparatus to 
see it. Itis among us; we see it with 
unaided vision and exceeding plainness; 
it is at our very door. The signs of 
its coming power, as a tremendous fac- 
tor, are not as the phosphorescent gleam 
flashing from Northern breakers when 
the wind is high, oniy to die and leave 
air and sea darker for its fitful light; 
nor as some tangent meteor whose illu- 
minating flash lights the sky; but they 
burn along the convex vault from hori- 
zon to zenith, as if the Northern lights 
had become universal. 

It has been truly said, that agriculture 
is the best of all wealth, and important 
and indispensable as it is in this rela- 
tion, yet its higher character ard func- 
tion as the basis of all life, of all prog- 
ress, of all higher civilization, can be 
measured only by human capability and 
aspiration to reach the highest perfec- 
tion of society and government. Stand- 
ing as it does, by far the most important 
of our great industrial interests, and 
related as it is, in such important con- 
nection, with every individual and every 
conceivable interest in our country, its 
prosperity means the betterment of all, 
its decline means the decline of all. If 
asked, what is the greatest and most 
essential need of our order, as contrib- 
uting most to its ultimate and trium- 
phant success, we should unhesitatingly 
answer in one word—education. Educa- 
tion, in the mutual relations and recip- 
rocal duties toward each other, as breth- 
ren, as neighbors, as members of society; 
education for higher aspiration, higher 
thought, and higher manhood and 
womanhood among the masses. We 
urgently commend to your most favora- 
ble consideration the importance of pro- 
viding a plan by which competent lec- 
turers can be actively employed and 
maintained in the field. Zealous, faith- 
ful and untiring as has been our State 
Lecturer, yet the service rendered by 
him was not a tithe of what is urgently 
demanded from all sections. Organize 
your lecture system so that we may have 
able and competent men constantly em- 
ployed throughout the State and no 
power can prevent or thwart our ulti- 
mate and triumphant success. The lack 
of educational facilities has been « 
tent influence against farm life. Educa- 
tion is a State, not a local issue, and the 
humblest farmer should have equal in- 
tellectual advantages 

Agriculturists are in a different posi- 
tion in many respects from a few years 
ago. In standing and influence — in 
spirit, aims and ambitions the farmers 
are not quite the same. What effect the 
change will have on the future of our 
grange is a question important to every 
man and woman in our Order—each of 
whom may look upon it froma slightly 
different standpoint. In most things, 
however, all are agreed. The grange has 
brought agriculturists into greater prom- 
inence and influence; has given new op- 
portunities, imposed new obligations and 
cemented a brotherhood more sympa 
thetic and therefore more lasting than in 
past years. There is another side to the 
question incidently brought out. How 
will our work look to the historian of 
the future? The increase in member- 





Advanced studies in the high school 
and colleges do not seem to call for 
special suggestions or criticism here. 
These institutions, however, must hold 
their places in the line of progress and 
adapt themselves to the advancing re- 
quirements of the time. The demand 
of to-day seems to be more for practical 
and scientific education, with less impor- 
tance attached to the study of the 
classics, and our institutions of learning 


ship our ideas have an influence 
in the world they never had before, and 
the new respect for our Order resage 
the extension of the beliefs that underlie 
our ritual and the recognition and 
thorough appreciation of the fact that 
the grange has become one of the powers 
whose views must be consulted in the 
making of laws—and we should so en- 





large our views as to give us a position 
to make our influence potential—also a 


deeper recognition of the fact that our 
growth and important position impose 
upon us a duty to make our influence 
felt beyond our own grange limits jand 
receive all the courtesies due us from 
other orders. 

The subordinate grange being the pri- 
mary department of our Order, grange 
rules and principles should be thorough- 
ly inculcated before advancing to higher 
degrees. Would also emphasize the im- 
portance of parliamentary law as one of 
the essential requisites in this depart- 
ment. To strengthen the strong points 
and replace the weak ones with those 
things which have been approved by 


_| students upon these subjects is one of 


the forces which this department should 
use to create more vital interest and fur- 
nish better facilities for work. Nothing 
stimulates officers to do their best more 
than to feel that each member feels in- 
terested. Per contra, if the members 
are indifferent, the faithfulness of the 
officers is pretty sure to be discounted, 
to the immense injury of all the interests 
combined. Much more depends on the 
leadership than some suppose. The offi- 
cers must lead well, and be those in whom 
we have confidence. The grange de- 
mands the highest wisdom and the great- 
est skillin its service. Whatever demands 
the patrons make it is for them to meet 
and supply. The officers elected should 
be of sterling character, excellent busi- 
ness repute, strong in individuality and 
strict adherence to the interests of our 
Order. At elections the majority rules. 
The defeated candidate should accept 
results and work harmoniously with offi- 
cers elected. Certainly rancor and bit- 
terness should not be in evidence. Rather 
prefer to lose the office than the temper. 
Such rules would make election days 
more harmonious, foster a spirit of 
brotherly love, and materially assist the 
cause in which we are all interested. 
Courtesy and demand ofa just return 
should be universal. Patrons who find 
these within their grange cannot 
forget that at least their ideals 
are high. The presiding officer should 
conduct questions arising with tact 
and dignity. Should be competent to sug- 
gest, instruct and personally help mem- 
bers so as to benefit them in the home, 
on the farm, and in the community, and 
strengthen them intellectually. Natural 
courtesy should characterize his bearing 
toward all members. How slow we are 
to realize how much the due attention to 
the grateful amenities of life rounds off 
sharp corners and smooths rough paths; 
they cost so little effort and stir within 
us the longing to become better men and 
better women. 

Past experience goes to prove that the 
office of lecturer is one of the most im- 
portant, and should be in as competent 
hands as possible. If the candidate for 
this office has received an education at 
the common schools, and this course 
supplemented with private study, his 
work should reveal a thoroughly trained 
and cultivated mind, though he has no 
college training. He should prepare 
questions for discussion which will re- 
quire study and thought, and the mem- 
bers should give every possible encour- 
agement and help in his work and sus- 
tain him with encouraging enthusiasm. 

The social part should never be 
neglected. The sick remembered with 
at least t e letter with its loying word 
of remembrance, and thus éstablish a 
blessed current of influence flowing from 
heart to heart that would be felt 
throughout the order. Whatever makes 
a pause in the rush and whirl of our 
crowded lives is of itself a benediction, 
and a pause and a silence sometimes 
touch the heart like a prayer and can 
but be good for us all to remember. It 
is a silence we need to learn. The work 
that the order should do cannot be car- 
ried on by a few and to be more effective 
there must be more work in our subor- 
dinate grange. If all will work we can 
double our membership and treble our 
usefulness. Our grange will be just 
what we make it. We must not allow 
selfish strife and wrong in whatever 
guise to enter our doors, but admit all 
the intellectual and social culture pos- 
sible. Let us remember that by putting 
thought into action progression is made, 
and results obtained are in direct propor- 
tion to the personal effort made. The 
hearty support of each member means 
the life of the grange and fraternal spirit 
claims the interest of officers and ‘mem- 
bers alike in the work of the meetings. 
With this spirit sufficiently aroused, the 
grange would become a most important 
factor in shaping popular thought upon 
questions of vital importance to the 
future of our agricultural interests. 

The grange is one of the distinctive ele- 
ments among the numberless associa- 
tions of the times, and the officers should 
be courteous and dignified in- manner. 
The sisters should be a material help 
in the work and unquestionably an in- 
spiration. In matters of education no 
other agency can take the piace of the 
combined effort pf the members. Our 
first duty is to our subordinate grange. 
Every member should do some hard 
thinking to devise ways and means to 
make the meetings more interesting and 
useful. 

In the ordidfary pursuits of life, when 
we take hold of any branch of industry 
that gives us prosperity and happiness, 
we foster that branch and study to see 
how we can increase its value. If, then, 
the grange gives us higher aims in life, 
should we not do all in our power to in- 
crease its strength and usefulness? Our 
first thought is that we can aid only 
where we can give money, time or 
strength. Because we cannot give active, 
immediate, tangible aid to a good object 
is no reason why we cannot help it for- 
ward. We can do this by intelligent 
thinking, and isn’t it true that we are 
more ready to give almost anything else 
than real, earnest thought—letting some 
one else do the thinking for us? Is it 
not encouraging to think we can give 
effectual assistance by forming, and help- 
ing others to form, an intelligent opinion? 
It is undoubtedly true that an earnest, 
intelligent opinion must have its effect 
on those about us, that all careful 
thought given to a subject must have its 
share in influencing and determining 
public opinion. In doing this, who 
knows what opportunity for furthering 
it may notcome to us? It seems clear 


po-| that we have a duty, as well as a privi- 


lege, in this matter, that each one of us 
has some part in the making of that tre- 
mendous force, public opinion. Who 
shall say what is the effect of even one 
clear, strong, earnest, thoughtful opin- 
ion on a matter affecting the general 
welfare and in determining public opin- 
ion toward justice? And along this line 
of thought, we bespeak from all of you 
in the future a more constant attendance 
upon your subordinate meetings, with a 
view of not only strengthening your- 
selves, but also of enlarging the power 
and influence of the order in every local- 
ity. Wedonot think it will be denied 
by any one within the reach of our voices 
that every patron may count his time 
well spent when he participates with his 
associates in carefully prepared discus- 
sions. We use the words “carefully pre- 
pared” advisedly, for we are firmly con- 
vinced that we, all of us, give too little 
attention to preparing ourselves for con- 
sideration of the topics which are ordi- 
narily announced beforehand. Practical 
questions for discussion should be pre- 
sented and every movement should de- 
note purpose and energy. Be filled with 
zeal for work, and there is hardly a doubt 
that the goal of success will be attained. 
There should be a confident belief in the 
future of the order, and liberal encour- 
agement of every factor that can be made 
subservient to its growth. Through 





this organization the farmer receives far 





more aid than through all other organ- 
izations combined. 
Respectfully and fraternally submitted, 
MATTIE PULSIFER, 
For the committee. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TAXATION. 


At no time in the history of agricul- 
ture has the practical farmer felt the 
weight of taxation so heavily as at the 
present time. 

The last decade has been one of con- 
stantly shrinking values. 

The wage earners in our large manu- 
facturing centres have been obliged each 
year to buy more economically of the 
farmers’ products. 

The facilities for production have each 
year increased and the ratio between 
supply and demand has each year grown 
broader. Butof taxation there has been 
no evenment to the farmers and to-day 
while he has kept pace with all the 
modern improvements in his profession 
it still requires the increased products of 
more of his acres to pay his taxes than 
ever before. 

And each year State and national legis- 
lation make new and increasing de- 
mands on his hard earned. 

That this organization, which is of 
the farmers and for the farmers, and the 
only one which they have in the State 
that’ represents alone their interests, 
should consider this subject at their an- 
nual convention appears not only reason- 
able but imperative, should not only con- 
sider it but discuss its bearings and take 
some active and energetic measures to 
equalize this burden which all, not alone 
the partisan, but all, admit is unjust to 
the farmer. 

It is not enough for us to return home 
to our 20,000 constituents and say we 
passed resolutions condemning this or 
that, or advising some measures for re- 
lief. They have asked bread of this or- 
ganization too many times and been given 
the pebbles laudation to be satisfied 
with a repetition. 


During the three years since then, or 
in 1896, 1897, and 1898, the number of 
animals of these same ages has increased 
from 85,000 to 109,000. 

This increaBe of 24,000 young animals 
in the last three years is encouraging, 
yet we have at the present time less than 
three-fourths as many of these young 
creatures as we had 20 years ago. 

Grass, clover and turnips have most 
favorable conditions for growth in the 
cool, moist climate of our state. These 
cheap, home-grown plants in connection 
with small quantities of concentrated 
nitrogen—our foods furnish the materi- 
als needed for the growth and develop- 
ment of the mutton sheep, dairy heifer, 
and beef steer, and when well blooded or 
high graded animals of such breeds as 
are suited for the special purposes for 
which they are intended are employed, 
and the hands of the men who care for 
and feed them are cunning, the agricul- 
ture of Maine will have great prusperity. 

Success in stock growing depends 
upon two imperative conditions: We 
must send only young and finished ani- 
mals to market. 

The law is true that the younger an 
animal is the greater growth it makes 
for the food it consumes. 

We must market them before the limit 
of profit is reached. 

We are sending thousands of young, 
unfinished, grass fed cattle and sheep to 
market. One dealer in this country this 
fall has bought, butchered and shipped 
to market eighteen thousand grass lambs. 

Experiments show that the feeding 
and fattening of such lambs for the win- 
ter and early spring markets double 
their selling value and furnish markets 
for the crops on the farms where they 

ow. 

We are yearly raising, fitting and send- 
ing out of the State at good prices, 
thousands of strong, deep milking cows. 
While this to a certain extent interferes 
with the extension of our dairying, it is 
legitimate, profitable work and accords 
with the theory of selling when at the 

t 


When appropriations or legislation is} peg 


asked for, that carries with it a burden 
for any other trade or business, you will 
see that trade or profession at its very 
inception ready to contest its progress at 
every step. But I have yet to see the 
farmers making any organized effort to 
avert increasing taxation. They are as 
a rule, too busy at home earning bread 
for their families and money to pay the 
taxes already assessed, to spend time or 
means for an ounce of prevention. I 
have seen a feeble attempt to increase 
the assessed value on uncultivated land 
in our State since the new industry of 
the manufactory of pulp in our State 
has acquired its present magnitude. 

I have seen an appropriation of $75,- 
000 asked for, and a much larger one se- 
cured, than is granted for the entire 
agricultural interest of the State for the 
protection of fish and game, that our 
professional friends in this State and 
elsewhere should have plenty of fun dur- 
ing their so-called vacation. I have, asa 
practical farmer, seen all these things 
and I am not old in either years or 
iniquity. ButI have not seen at their 
inception or during their passage a single 
farmer present to advocate or express 
the disadvantages that would accrue to 
him. I have not heard from this, our 
organization, of which we are all so 
proud, a single protest in our behalf. 

YetIdo challenge any one standing 
where I do to-day, and looking these 
representatives of our order in the face, 
to say we have not the ability and the 
brains to make ourselves a potent factor 
in the remedy of this evil. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we in- 
struct our executive officer to actively 
use the influence of this organization in 
the legislature of 1899 inst the crea- 
tion of any office that shall carry with it 
a salary or the increase of any salary in 
the State or any increased appropria- 
tions until we are ina better condition 
to pay them. 

That we most earnestly urge the 
maintenance of the internal revenue tax 
until the weight of taxation is more 
equally adjusted. 

That the present time is the time for 
us as an organization to prepare for the 
future. That we may bein a condition 
in 1901 to take a position on these im- 
portant questions with some assurance 
of success. That we recommend that 
the worthy master be instructed to ap- 
point at this meeting a standing com- 
mittee of three on legislation for a term 
of two years; said committee to report 
at each annual meeting of the State 
Grange until discharged. 

W. G. Hunton, For the Committee. 

The discussion following this report 
was earnest and protracted, the report 
being adopted and resolution given an 


unanimous passage. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
STOCK GROWING. 


At the last meeting of the State 
Grange at Augusta, a special ad-interim 
committee was appointed to take into 
account the importance of the live stock 
husbandry of our State and what might 
be done <o restore to this branch of our 
agriculture some of its former import- 
ance. The chairman of that gommittee, 
Prof. G. M. Gowell of the U@fversity of 
Maine, presented his report, which is 
given in full herewith: 

That stock husbandry is the founda- 
tion of all permanent agricultural pros- 
perity is evident to every one who has 
owned and cultivated land for his liveli- 
hood. 

For a time in every new country, crops 
are marketed as soon as harvested, for 
cash, and this course is pursued until 
failing harvests or an impoverished soil 
no longer yields the toilers fair compen- 
sation for their labor. 

Question as we may, we are forced to 
recognize that inexorable law of nature, 
that crops must be consumed on the 
lands that,produced them, and the waste 
matter that results from their transition 
into animal products returned to the soil 
that gave them growth. 

The virgin fertility of many farms has 
been lost through sales of raw crops or 
poor husbandry. 

It can be regained only by returning 
to them equivalents for what has been 
taken away. We have sought to do this 
by spreading all over our State, nitrogen 
from foreign countries, potash from the 
beds of the sea, the phosphoric acid that 
we have ground out of the rocks, but we 
are far from being satisfied. 

Cattle husbandry in Maine is for the 
men who own and work the land, to the 
extent that they are able to market their 
crops through animals. 

Our proximity to high priced markets 
for hay, forage and grain, makes the 
business for cattle feeding by men who 
grow none of the feeds doubtful in the 
profits it may yield them. 

Other States with longer roads to 
market and costlier freights have cheaper 
feed, and there professional feeders are 
able to secure profits from these opera- 
tions. ; 

We have in our State far too little stock 
to consume the feed we produce. The 
thousands of tons of hay that we ship to 
market annually, yielding to the men 
that grow it only five to seven dollars per 
ton, and the thousands of pastures in 
Eastern Maine that are but half fed down 
and slowly but surely covering them- 
selves with weeds and bushes, are in 
evidence against thrifty economical ag- 
riculture. 

The compilation of the Commissioners 
of Industrial and Labor Statistics show 
that in 1879 we had of one, two and 
three year-old cattle 147,000, and that six 








years later we had fallen to 85,000—a 
shrinkage of nearly one-half. 


In cattle growing we must recognize 
and practice rigid selection. 

Animal weeds in the herds and flocks 
are as much out of place, and as pernic- 
ious of prosperity, as are vegetable weeds 
in our fields and gardens and should be 
as ruthlessly stricken out. 





COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


REPORT OF 





Your committee feel their inability to 
make an interesting report on the sub 
ject of agriculture, which is being, and 
has been, so ably handled. The mem- 
bers of the State Grange have listened 
with interest to the various reports 
which have been submitted during the 
past 25 years, and it is with a great deal 
of hesitancy that we make the attempt 
to add to the list of reports already on 
record. 

Webster tells us that agriculture is the 
art or science of tilling, seeding and cul- 
tivating the soil. Science, as applied to 
agriculture, is a thorough knowledge of 
the principles upon which this greatest 
of all industries is based. In no profes- 
sion do the natural sciences come into 
closer relationship to the operator than 
in that of agriculture. 

Art is skill in production, and if farm- 
ers would réalize a fair remuneration for 
the labor expended on the farm, art in 
this direction must reach a high degree 
of perfection. Mediocrity is spurned by 
the foot of success, and the “survival of 
the fittest’ is the law of the universe, 
and he who is to be a successful agricul- 
turist ‘‘must heed the warning if he 
would escape the doom.” 

The depressed condition of business 
for several years past has brought about 
the minimum of consumption of both 
agricultural and manufactured products 
among the classes upon which we have 
so largely depended for our markets for 
farm produce. Prices have consequently 
reached so low a figure that we often 
question whether we can produce at a 
profit or not. Low prices are to a cer- 
tain extent our own fault. The making 
of prices has always been the preroga- 
tive of the “middleman,” and through 
lack of coéperation and mutual faith 
in each other, we have been unable to 
break our fetters. In spite of destitu- 
tion in the cities, and hard times on the 
farm, we still support this class in excel- 
lent style. 

We believe that legislation has little or 
nothing todo with the prices of farm 
products, and not till we can coéperate— 
buy together, sell together—and compel 
the middleman to ‘‘earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow,’’—shall we secure ad- 
vanced prices. In connection with co- 
operation, we must have the perfect pro- 
ducts—put upon the market at the low- 
est possible cost. 

Your committee believe that no more 
difficult problem presents itself in the 
successful carrying on of a farm, than 
that of hired help. Skilled farm labor 
at a price which one can afford to pay 
is practically out of the question. In- 
ferior or indifferent work, lack of inter- 
est for the employer, and as much money 
for their time as they can extort, seem 
to be the prominent traits of the general 
run of farm laborers. We believe there 
is a remedy for the evil in our own 
hands, and we further believe we are as 
a class directly responsible for the evil. 
We always have been, and are to-day, 
too prone to cry down our calling; we 
have failed to appreciate the advantages 
of rural over city life; we have persist- 
ently turned our faces to the dark side 
of the picture, and these influences have 
had their effect in depopulating rural 
communities, and have influenced our 
sons and daughters in choosing what has 
too often proved to have become an artifi- 
cial existence. 

Instead of sturdy sons—co-workers and 
co-partners on the farm, to-day we have 
the unsatisfactory farm hand, ranging in 
intelligence and morality from the ordi- 
nary tramp to the honest plodder, whose 
only ambition is to obey orders and see 
the sun set. 

Our bright, energetic boys are educated 
with the express purpose of sending 
them into the already overcrowded pro- 
fession, regardless of their natural de- 
sires and tendencies, hoping and believ- 
ing they are the ones who will succeed. 
Parents and teachers are very ingenious 
in distilling into the minds of their chil- 
dren and pupils a distaste for farm life, 
and itis seldom that at the age of ten 
years we tindachild who has not made 
up his or her mind to leave the farm. 

The dullard has been kept for the most 
part on the farm, believing ourselves, 
and making him believe, that all he was 
fit for was to make a farmer. Let us re- 
verse the order of things—educate them 
all—keep the bright ones on the farm, 
and deliver over the others to the profes- 
sion. We believe that if we give the old 
farm an impartial hearing in the training 
and educating of our children, we wil! 
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One Dose 


Tells the story. When your head 
aches, and you feel bilious, consti- 
pated, and out of tune, with your 
stomach sour and no appetite, just 
buy a package of 


Hood’s Pills 


And take a dose, from 1 to 4 pills. 
You will be surprised at how easily 
they will do their work, cure your 
headache and biliousness, rouse the 
liver and make you feel happy again. 
25 cents. Sold by all medicine dealers. 








WHAT IS THE BEST SEPARATOR ? 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES 


Why—Because it has the Triple Current Bowl 
which recovers all the cream in the milk. 


Skims Perfectly Clean ; Is Very Easy to Operate. 


The Improved U.S 


It skims Jerfectly clean 
not think of handlin 


which I consider the 


J. W. THOMAS, Steward Iowa Co. Poor Farm. 
Write for catalocues and further information to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO0., - 





WILLIAMSBURG, IOWA, July 08, 1808. 
. Separator is giving splendid Satisfaction 


and is very easy to operate. We would 
g any milk without the Improved U. s., 
best separator on the market. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





To The Butte 


Makers: 


You are constantly wanting 


Parchment Butter Paper, 


Why not have it printed and so carry an 
added advertisement on every pound ? 


The MAINE FARMER has contracted with one of 


the large mills in the country, and will keep a supply on 


hand of the very best paper 


Send for prices and samples, 
We will please you. 


made. All sizes and weights, 


Plain or printed. 


MAINE FARMER PUBLISHING CO., Augusta, Me, 





Two Exciting Games. 





“Uncle Sam and Spain, or The Capture of Havana,” or 
2 > —e— ‘Klondike or Bust,” 


New and popular games for 
You want one or both and 


(coin) each, by sending one coupon for each game ordered 


old and young. 
ean have them for 10 cents 


to THE MAINE FARMER office with name and address. 
A First-Class Checker Board with each game. 


If there are children in your 
family troubles. 


home send for two and avoid 


Only two can play at one time. 


curT THis OuT. 





The Maine Farmer 


“KLONDIKE OR BUST” or 
“CAPTURE OF HAVANA.” 





This coupon and 10 cents (coin) will entitle you to one of the 
games. Enclose two 2-cent stamps if it is to be sent by mail. 
Address Young Folks Dent., The Maine Farmer, Augusta, Maine. 
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Stamps will only be accepted for postage. 
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retain, of their own free will, enough of | 
our brightest and ablest boys and girls 
to remedy the evil of undesirable hired 
help. 

Agriculture, as well as all other profes- 
sions, demands for its successful carry- | 
ing on, an educated man, and most essen- | 
tially should he be educated along the 
special lines which he intends to follow. 
The principles underlying true living, re- 
gardless of a man’s vocation, are emphat- | 
ically the same with all classes and pro- | 
fessions, and are wrought into men’s | 
characters by proper education. This | 
training should be the same for all, till 
the individual life work is taken up, and 
then each one should strive to acquire 
perfection along the special lines decided 
upon, thus insuring for himself success. 

Every profession has various lines of 
work, and in none more than in agricul- 
ture. We believe that every farmer must 
necessarily follow that line of husbandry 
for which he is best adapted. Therecan 
be no success in work for which one has 
a distaste, and if such work be persisted 
in we have a poor product, and conse- 
quently poor prices. 

Dairying, stock raising, sheep husban- 
dry, market gardening, fruit growing, 
are among the many branches of agricul- 
ture, which may receive our profitable 
attention. 

In conclusion, we believe that the low 
status of agriculture with its attendant 
evils, is due mainly to those who follow 
it as a means of livelihood. They have 
for generations cried out against it; they 
have lacked intelligence in doing their 
work; they have given to the outside 
world the best they had, even to their 
sons and daughters; they have withheld 
from one another mutual trust: they 
have fed the spoiler with the profits of 
their labors. . 

Agriculture will never rise and occupy 
the high” position of which it is worthy 
till the tillers of the soil are better edu- 
cated, mutual confidence established, 
more boys and gi ls reared, and the 
home life made attractive and consistent 
with retaining them on the farm. 

Let us believe in our profession, work 
for its advancement, consider ourselves 
worthy of its highest blessings, and re- 
tain them in our noble sons and daugh- 
ters. R. D. LEAVITT. 

A. T. CLIFFORD, 
For the Committee. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


H. D. Hammond of South Paris, read 
the resolutions of the grange as decided 
upon by the committee. They are: 

Resolved, That in the return of peace 


to our country we give thanks to the] free 


Ruler of all things and may the low and 
oppressed be raised to that high stand- 
ard known to Americans. 

Resolved, That the new territory ob- 
tained by rights and added to our grand 
republic may prove a rich blessing, not 
only to the inhabitants thereon but to 
our whole government. 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate 
the kind feeling shown by Great Britain 
throughout the difficulty with Spain and 
may we always be as ready to lend a 
helping hand wherever needed and by so 
doing gain the respect and love of all 
nations. 

Resolved, That the lesson of economy 
should be taught to the young, and we 
should instruct our representatives to be 
careful of the public moneys intrusted to 
them and enact only such laws as are 
needed to improve our State and nation. 

Resvived, That the salaries of our 
State, county or toWn officers should not 
be increased, as long as the question of 
taxation is so burdensome to the public. 

Resolved, That as the natural re 
sources of our State are increasing from 
year to year we would urge our capital- 
ists to invest their money at home where 








they can see the improvements and the 





steady gain that will return to them 
principal and interest. 

Resolved, That we should continue to 
press the matter of free mail delivery in 
our rural towns, and not give up until 
established. 

Resolved, That the University of 
Maine and al! State institutions should 
receive the support of all good citizens, 
so as to bring about the best results. 

Resolved, That the farmers of Maine 
are receiving the benefits of the labors of 
the Maine Board of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Station. 

Resolved, That the grange is doing 4 
grand and noble work, and as each subor- 
dinate grange erects a home of its own, 
let its foundation be as of old, that will 
stand for all time. 

H. D. HaAmmonn, 

IrA J. PoRTER, 

P. H. DEAN, 

G. W. Harcu, 

Mrs. H. E. HARRIMAN. 
Committee. 

Among the specials aside from that 
presented by the Committee on Taxa 
tion was one presented by Bro. |. A. 
Roberts, instructing the executive com- 
mittee of the State Grange to investigate 
the subject of sweet corn packing in this 
and other States, getting all the facts 
possible, with a view to ascertaining if 
the farmers are getting out of the indus 
try their share of the returns from the 
business at the present price of two 
cents per pound; if not to see if some 
means may not be also adopted whereby 
the packers shall be asked to pay au ad- 
vance to the growers. , 

Another introduced by State Chaplain 
Emerson, whereby the State (range 
goes upon record as being opposed to 
any increase of the present salaries of 
State officials or of creating any new ofli- 
cers, or making any unnecessary ay)p' 
priations to draw more heavily upon the 
tax payers of the State for payment, 
than they are now compelled to bear. 





Strate or Onto, Crry oF ToLEpo, 
Lucas Country, 
Frank J. Cue#ngy makes oath that |e 's 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cuen®¥ 
& Co., doing business in the city of Todo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said 
firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case o! \A 
TARRH that cannot be cured by the use of 
HALv’s CATARRH CURE. . : 
FRANK J. CHENFY. 


t 
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/ 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. ! 
1886. 

. W. GLEASON, 
| SEAL } dines Peters Public. 


acts directly on the bl and mucous sur 
faces of the system. Send for testimonia> 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0: 





Christianity is an every-day life that 
involves every deed; it is not, primarily, 
the rule of a mystical faith which blot 
soms into holiness on Sunday and int? 
sin on Monday. This rule is an © 
wine-skin, and the new wine of Christ 
cannot be holden of it. A larger aod 
better conception of the meaning of thé 
life and teachings of Jesus is to enter 
into the hearts and lives of new and ri* 
ing generations; and in this way is eart 
to be lifted heavenward, man becomn£ 
one with God.—C. D. Milliken. 





You Should Know 

What Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power © 
do for those who have impure and i™- 
poverished blood. It makes the blood 
rich and pure, and cures scrofula, s4!t 
rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh, rheumatis™, 
nervousness. If you are troubled with 
any ailment caused or promoted by i™ 
pure blood, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills are prompt and efficien’, 
easy to take, easy to operate 


’ 











js Solid Gold, 7 jeweled, 
quthem Watch, warranted, 
Maine Farmer one year, 
ly 815.00. 

coe y+ 20 year warranted, 
d filled case, #12.00. 
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NEW YEAR'S MORNING. 


t from old to new! 
Only a night and so much wrought! 
The Old Year hearts all weary grew, ‘ 
But said: “ The New Year rest has brought. 
heart its hopes laid down 


Only & nigh 


Year's 
ee grave, but trusting said, 
“The blossoms of the New Year's crown 
Bloom from the ashes of the dead. 
The old year’s heart was full of greed: 
With selfish ess it longed and ached, 
and cried; “I have not half I need, 


My thirst is bitter and unslaked. 


But tothe New Year’s generous hand 
All gifts in plenty shall return ; 
True loving t shall understand 
By all my failures it shall learn. 
Ihave been reckless; it shall be 
Quiet and calm and pure of life. 
[was aslave; it shall go free 
And find sweet peace where I leave strife.” 
Only a night from old to new! 
Never a night such changes brought. 
The Old Year had its work to do: 
No New Year miracles are wrought. 


Always a night from old to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is New Year’s morn come true 
Morn of a festival to keep. 
All nights are sacred nights to make 
Confessions and resolve and prayer; 
All days are sacred days to wake 
New gladness in the sunny air. 
Only a night from old to new ; 
Only a sleep from night to morn. 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


WHEN HALF OF LIFE I8 GONE. 


It comes to you suddenly one day, in 
the midst of your planning, the thought 
that half of your lifetime is gone. It 
startles you. What a little while it 
seems since that other time when you 
were planning and dreaming of the 
future! How long a lifetime seemed 
then. How many things you meant to 
do, how much you would accomplish 
for yourself and others, in the golden 
years lying between now and the half- 
way place! Where have the years gone 
to, and where are the dreams that then 
you dreamed? Alas! how few of them 
ever came true, 

Then come thoughts of neglected 
opportunities. If you had only been a 
little wiser here, a little more far-seeing 
there, some of the ships might have 
come home treasure-laden, that long ago 
went down on the rocks. If you had 
only realized in those years how rapidly 
they were going, how much an hour, a 
moment, counts up in the long run of a 
lifetime, you would have seen to it that 
none were wasted, but each one would 
have yielded to you some useful lesson, 
some elevating thought, and so brought 
you nearer day by day to the ideal of 
manhood which was before you. Then 
the needy you might have helped, the 
heavy-hearted you might have cheered; 
they pass in long procession before you, 
and you seem to hear the sorrowful 
words, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
s least of these, ye did it not unto 

e.” 

With the thought of vanished oppor- 
tunities comes also the thought of van- 
ished friends. Ab! how many started 
with you then who have drifted out of 
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cause it has the Triple Current Bowl 
recovers all the cream in the milk. 


erfectly Clean ; Is Very Easy to Operate. 


: WILI IAMSBURG, IOWA, July 28, 1898, 
U.S. Separator is giving splendid satisfaction 
y clean and is very easy to operate. We would 


idling any milk without the Improved U. Ss. 
ae best separator on the market. : 
talorues and further information to 


RM MACHINE C0., - 


BEST SEPARATOR ? 


THOMAS, Steward Iowa Co. Poor Farm. 


Bellows Falls, Vt, 
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steady gain that will return to them 
principal and interest. 

Resolved, That we should continue to 
press the matter of free mail delivery in 
| our rural towns, and not give up until 
established. 

Resolved, That the University of 
Maine and all State institutions should 
receive the support of all good citizens, 
| 80 as to bring about the best results. 
| Resolved, That the farmers of Maine 
| are receiving the benefits of the labors of 
| the Maine Board of Agriculture and Ex- 
| periment Station. 

Resolved, That the grange is doing a 
| grand and noble work, and as each subor- 
dinate grange erects a home of its own, 





| let its foundation be as of old, that will 


stand for all time. 
H. D. HAMMmonpD, 
IrA J. PORTER, 
P. H. DEAN, 
G. W. Harcu, 
Mrs. H, E, HARRIMAN. 
Committee. 

Among the specials aside from that 
presented by the Committee on Taxa- 
tion was one presented by Bro. J. A. 
Roberts, instructing the executive com- 
mittee of the State Grange to investigate 
the subject of sweet corn packing in this 
and other States, getting all the facts 
possible, with a view to ascertaining if 
the farmers are getting out of the indus- 
try their share of the returns from the 
business at the present price of two 
cents per pound; if not to see if some 
means may not be also adopted whereby 
the packers shall be asked to pay an ad- 
vance to the growers. 

Another introduced by State Chaplain 
Emerson, whereby the State Grange 
goes upon record as being opposed to 
any increase of the present salaries of 
State officials or of creating any new ofli- 
cers, or making any unnecessary appro- 
priations to draw more heavily upon the 
tax payers of the State for payment, 
than they are now compelled to bear. 





STatTe oF On10, Crry oF ToLEDO, | 88 
Lucas County, beg 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said 
firm will pay the sum of E HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of CA 
TARRH that cannot be cured by the use of 
HALL’s CATARRH CURE. eae 
FRANK J. CHENEY. | 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, 


1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 
| SEAL } Notary Public. 





Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials. 
free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
druggists, 75c. Hall’s Family 
Pills are the best. 





Christianity is an every-day life that 
involves every deed; it is not, primarily, 
the rule of a mystical faith which blos- 
soms into holiness on Sunday and inte 
sin on Monday. This rule is an ol 
wine-skin, and the new wine of Christ 
cannot be holden of it. A larger and 
better conception of the meaning of the 
life and teachings of Jesus is to enter 
into the hearts and lives of new and ris- 
ing generations; and in this way is earth 
to be lifted heavenward, man becoming 
one with God.—C. D. Milliken. 





You Should Know 

What Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to 
do for those who have impure and im- 
poverished blood. It makes the blood 
rich and pure, and cures scrofula, salt 
rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh, rheumatis™, 
nervousness. If you are troubled with 
any ailment caused or promoted by im- 
pure blood, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills are prompt and efficient, 





easy to take, easy to operate. 
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this Solid Gold, 7 jeweled, 


Waltham Watch, warranted, 
and the Maine Farmer one year, 
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Coe one 20 year warranted, 


gold filled case, $12.00. 
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Home Department. 
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NEW YEAR'S MORNING. 


ht from old to new! 











lya nig 
a a pightand so much wrought! 
The Old Year hearts all weary grew, 


But said: “The New Year rest has brought.” 
The Old Year's heart its hopes laid down 

asin agrave, but trusting said, 
“The blossoms of the New Year’s crown 
Bloom from the ashes of the dead.” 
The old year's heart was full of greed: 

With selfish ess it longed and ached, 
and cried; “I have not half I need, 

My thirst iv bitter and unslaked. 


But tothe New Year’s generous hand 
All gifts in plenty shall return ; 
True loving it shall understand ; 
By all my failures it shall learn. 
[have been re ckless; it shall be 
Quiet and calm and pure of life. 
[wasaslave; it shall go free 
And find sweet peace where I leave strife.” 
Only anight from old to new! \ 
Never a night such changes brought. 
The Old Year had its work to do: 
No New Year miracles are wrought. 


Always a night from old to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is New Year’s morn come true 
Morn of a festival to keep. 
All nights are sacred nights to make 
Confessions and resolve and prayer; 
All days are sacred days to wake 
New gladness in the sunny air. 
Only a night from old to new; 
Only asleep from night to morn. 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees anew year born. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


WHEN HALF OF LIFE I8 GONE. 


It comes to you suddenly one day, in 
the midst of your planning, the thought 
that half of your lifetime is gone. It 
startles you. What a little while it 
seems since that other time when you 
were planning and dreaming of the 
future! How long a lifetime seemed 
then. How many things you meant to 
do, how much you would accomplish 
for yourself and others, in the golden 
years lying between now and the half- 
way place! Where have the years gone 
to, and where are the dreams that then 
youdreamed? Alas! how few of them 
ever came true, 

Then come thoughts of neglected 
opportunities. If you had only beena 
little wiser here, a little more far-seeing 
there, some of the ships might have 
come home treasure-laden, that long ago 
went down on the rocks. If you had 
only realized in those years how rapidly 
they were going, how much an hour, a 
moment, counts up in the long run of a 
lifetime, you would have seen to it that 
none were wasted, but each one would 
have yielded to you some useful lesson, 
some elevating thought, and so brought 
you nearer day by day to the ideal of 
manhood which was before you. Then 
theneedy you might have helped, the 
heavy-hearted you might have cheered; 
they pass in long procession before you, 
and you seem to hear the sorrowful 
words, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
the least of these, ye did it not unto 
Me.” 

With the thought of vanished oppor- 
tunities comes also the thought of van- 
ished friends. Ah! how many started 
with you then who have drifted out of 
sight on the way, the busy, noisy world 
coming between; and how many more 
have slipped out of the pushing, strug. 
gling, eager throng, closed their eyes to 
its temptations, and their ears to its 
allurements, and with folded hands and 
Peaceful brows await for us to join 
them. If you could only go back and 
walk the way with them again, you 
Would love them better, you would hold 
them closer; but alas! for the remorse- 
lossness of time. How much he takes, 
how little he ever gives back! But that 
‘Snot all; there are brighter places. 

There has been some work, bravely 
and faithfully done, not always as wisely, 
‘8 perseveringly as might be, but some- 
thing which has helped another in need; 
Something which has farthered you one 
Step in the way you intended to go. Not 
allthe time has been wasted, and bere 
aad there you feel that you have ap- 
proached a little toward your ideal, even 
ifitis still very far off. Then there are 
‘weet and blessed recollections of times 
When the heart swung open freely to the 
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RELIEF FROM PAIN. 


Women Everywhere Express their 
Gratitude to Mrs. Pinkham. 


lirs. T. A. WALDEN, Gibson, Ga., writes: 

** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—Before tak- 
ing your medicine, life was a burden 
to me. I never saw a well day. At 
my monthly period I suffered untold 
misery, and a great deal of the time I 
was troubled with a severe pain in my 
side. Before finishing the first bottle 
of your Vegetable Compound I could 
tellit was doing me good. I continued 
its use, also used the Liver Pills and 
Sanative Wash, and have been greatly 
helped. I would like to have you use 
my letter for the benefit of others.” 


lirs. FLORENCE A. WOLFE, gig Mulberry 
St., Lancaster, Ohio, writes: 


“DEAR Mrs. PinkHamM:—For two 
years I was troubled with what the 
local physicians told me was inflamma- 
tion of the womb. Every month I suf- 
fered terribly. I had taken enough 
medicine from the doctors to cure any- 
one, but obtained relief for a short 
timeonly. At last I concluded to write 
to you in regard to my case, and can 
say that by following your advice I am 
now pefectly well.” 


firs. W. R. BATES, Mansfield, La., writes: 

‘* Before writing to you I suffered 
dreadfully from painful menstrua- 
tion, leucorrhcea and sore feeling in 
the lower part of the bowels. Nowmy 
friends want to know what makes me 
look sowell. Idonot hesitate one min- 
ute in telling them what has brought 
about this great change. I cannot 
praise Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound enough. Itis the greatest 
remedy of the age.” 


/ 





With a strong arm, a clear eye, and a 
steadfast heart, much is possible in the 
years that yet remain. And the friends 
who still walk with you—you will go out 
from this place and take their hands in a 
tenderer, stronger clasp; you will look 
into their faces with a warmer interest, a 
deeper affection written upon your own; 
you will open the doors of your heart to 
them oftener, and the holy communion 
will be sweeter and moreé soul-satisfying 
than anything you have ever known. 
The weak and halting, the hungry and 
faint, who pass your way will find a 
readier hand to help, since you have 
remembered how short the time in which 
to win the sweet commendation, ‘‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” And 
so you may yet be able to say with the 
poet,— 
“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 

Who saith: ‘A whole I planned; 
Youth shows but half, trust God, see all, nor 
be afraid.’” 
—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Fielder, in Christian 
Advocate. 





LESS TALK AND MORE WORE. 


The most valuable ideas may some- 
times be expressed in uncouth language, 
as in the following quotation from a con- 
verted cowboy, given by the Presby- 
terian Review. 

“Lots of folks who would like to do 
right think that servin’ the Lord means 
shoutin’ themselves hoarse praisin’ his 
name. Now, I’ll tell you how I look at 
that. I’m workin’ here for Jim. Now, 
if I'd sit ’round the house here, tellin’ 
what a good fellow Jim is, an’ singin’ 
songs to him, I’d be doin’ just like what 
lots of Christians do, but it wouldn’t 
suit Jim, and I'd get fired mighty quick. 
“But when I hustle among the hills 
an’ see that Jim’s herds are all right, an’ 
not sufferin’ for water an’ feed, or bein’ 
off the range branded by cattle thieves, 
then I’m servin’ Jim as he wants to be 
served.” 





It is not by regretting what is irre- 
parable that true work is to be done, but 
by making the best of what we are. It 
is not by complaining that we have not 
the right tools, but by using well the 
tools we have. What we are and where 
we are is God’s providential arrange- 
ment—God’s doing, though it may be 
man’s misdoing; and the manly and the 
wise way is to look your disadvantages 
in the face, and see what can be made 
out of them.—F. W. Robertson. 





Make yourselves nestseof pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet know, for 
none of us have been taught in early 
youth, what fairy palaces we may build 
of beautiful thought, proof against all 
adversity, bright fancies, satisfied mem- 
ories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of precious and restful 
thoughts.— Ruskin. 





There is hardly ever a complete silence 
in our soul. God is whispering to us 
well-nigh incessantly. Whenever the 
sounds of the world die out in the soul, 
or sink low, then we hear these whisper- 
ings of God. Heis always whispering 
to us, only we do not always hear, be 
cause of the noise, hurry, and distraction 
which life causes as it rushes on. 





Every day do some kind, helpful act 
If you watch for opportunities, you will 
find them—at home, at school, when 
you are playing—and a kind act every 
day will soon form in you a habit of 
kindness. Live every day as in your 
Heavenly Father’s sight and gain his 
approval. 





Set yourself earnestly to see what you 
were made todo, then set yourself ear- 
nestly to do it, and the loftier your pur- 
pose is, the more sure ,you will be to 
make the world richer with every en- 
richment of yourself.— Bishop Brooks. 





Youth and age have little sympathy 
with each vther. If the young would 
remember they may be old, and the old 
would remember that they were once 
young, the world wvuld be happier. 





Improvements in agriculture constitute 
the only solid foundation for further 
progress in all other branches of knowl- 
edge.— Liebig. 





Keep your hearts warm by feeling for 
others, and your powers active by work 


Young Folks. 


A Jackknife, Camera, Gold 
Watch, or Bicycle, to every boy 
and girl reading the Farmer 
who will secure a club. Write 
the office at once for particulars. 











TURNING A NEW LEAF. 


“Now. what is that noise?” said the glad New 
Year. 

“Now, what is that singular sound I hear? 

As if all the paper in all the world 

Were rattled and shaken and twisted and 
twirled?” 

“Oh, that,” said the jolly old Earth, “is the 


noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 
A-turning over their leaves so new, 
And all to do honor, New Year, to you.” 


I won’t steal Alice’s sticks of candy; 

I won’t call Robert a jack-a-dandy; 

I won’t squeak my pencil on my slate; 

I won’t lie in bed every day and be late; 

I won’t make faces at Timothy Mack; 

I won’t make fun behind any one’s back. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 


I won’t tear “barn-doors” in all my frocks; 
I won’t put my toes through all my socks; 
I won’t be greedy at dinner table— 
At least—I think I won’t—if I’m able! 
I will not pinch nor poke nor tease, 
I will not sputter nor cough nor sneeze, 
I will not grumble nor fret nor scold, 
I will do exactly whatever I’m told. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 
—(ood Housekeeping. 





NED’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


“Mother, may I go to the lake this 
afternoon?” cried Ned from the porch. 

“Say ‘yes,’ mother,” said Kittie in an 
undertone; “the girls are coming to see 
me, and you know he always acts so.”’ 

This was not intended for Ned’s ears, 
but he heard, and a moment later, when 
mother had said ‘‘Yes,” he answered 
wickedly: 

“*T guess I don’t want to go after all.” 

And then he chuckled at Kitty’s ex- 
clamation of dismay. 
But after a time he began to think it 
over. It wasn’t a very nice thing for a 
fellow’s own sister not to want him 
around. What was the reason that 
Kittie was always glad when he went 
away? Well, it didn’t take much re- 
flection to find out. The last time Anna 
and Lucy had visited her he had 
sprinkled water from the hose over the 
arbor where they were sitting, had 
chased Rover in when he was all wet 
from a swim, had whistled piercingly 
just outside to make them jump, and, in 
short, when he began to count up, be 
hung his head in shame at the long array 
of misdeeds. 

“It’s mean of me,” he said at last. 
“Kit never bothers me when the fellows 
come to see me. I'll bet the other girls 
think my sister’s got a regular heathen 
brother. Kit’s always telling me how 
nice Lucy Lee’s brother is to them. 
Guess I'll surprise ‘em to-day.” Then 
he chuckled again, for that was just 
what he had said the last afternoon the 
girls had visited Kittie. 

So Ned disappeared from the scene, 
and Kittie lamented dreadfully. 

“I know he is planning something just 
dreadful, mother. Thegirls won’t come 
to see me if he don’t stop acting so.”’ 

But Mother Ferry only smiled, and 
went on cutting out little biscuits for 
tea. Ned had been talking to her. 

When the girls arrived, Anna said, the 
very first thing: 

“Let’s go down to the arbor, and take 
our dolls, and play bouse.”’ 

“Yes,” said Clare, “if your brother is 
not around. You remember what be 
did the last time we were here.” 

“IT guess he isn’t around,” said Kittie. 
taking up Angeline Marguerite in her 
arms. ‘At least, I haven’t seen him for 
some time.”’ 

So they went to the arbor, but at the 
entrance they stopped, while a chorus of 
**Oh’s”’ burst out. 

The arbor was Kittie’s play-house. It 
was built of lattice-wood, and covered 
with vines. To-day it was transformed. 
It was cleanly swept; the vines that 
peeped inside had been trimmed; a 
bouquet of asters lay on the table, and a 
row of the smoothest yellow apples kept 
them company, some of Ned's own 
favorite games were on the bench. 

“© Kittie! it’s just lovely! And are 
the apples for us?”’ said Lucy. 

“T suppose so,” said Kittie; “but I 
didn’t fix it. Whocould have done it? 
I’m sure mother hasn’t been down here.” 
“Perhaps fairies,”’ said Clare, who was 
the smallest of the girls. 

“These are Ned’s games, but he could- 
n’t have done it,’’ said Kittie slowly. 
“He just couldn’t have done it.” 

A boy who was lying on top of the 
arbor very nearly laughed aloud at that. 
He got down very quietly and ran into 
the house. 

The little girls sat down, and played 
games, and told stories about their dolls, 
and sang all their favorite songs. All of 
a sudden that dreadful Ned appeared at 
the door. Lucy said “Oh! and Clare 
hid her doll behind her. Ned had his 
hands full, and his eyes were twinkling 
with fun. 

‘Mother sent you some cakes for your 
tea-party,”’ he said, ‘and I brought this 
as my contribution.”” And held out a 
pan full of nicely cracked nuts, 

“O Ned!”’ said Kittie, too surprised to 
say any more. 

‘‘Thank you ever so much, Ned,” said 
Anna, with a sweet smile. 

“Ned, you shall come in and have tea 
with us,—shan’t he, Kittie?”’ cried Clare, 
overflowing with gratitude that he had 
not picked Rosabelle up by one foot, as 
was his custom. 

“Of course you shall stay,”’ said Kit- 
tie, and all the girls echoed “Of course!” 
So he stayed, and taught them to play 
the game they couldn’t understand; he 
brought out pictures that he had taken 
with his own camera; he told funny 
stories and the jokes that the boys 
played on each other at school. The 
girls enjoyed it very much but Kittie 
trembled lest some awful prank should 
finish up his strange behavior. How- 
ever, she was very polite to him indeed. 
The afternoon went off delightfully. 
At four o’clock the girls went home. 
As they started Lucy said: 

“The next time Kittie visits me I wish 
you would come too, and see my 
brother.” 








Tricks of the tools’ true play.” 


done in earnest.— Hall. 


“T'll come,” said Ned promptly. 


Biscuits, cakes, 
etc.,are always 
light and nice 
when you use 


CONGRESS 


Yeast Powder, 


It is the purest, 
strongest and best 
bakin % powder 
made. Ask grocer 
or it. 


D. & L. SLADE C0., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Kittie walked as far as the bridge with 
the girls. 

“Why, Kittie Ferry, I think your 
brother is just beautiful!” said Clare. 

‘‘Wasn’t he nice to-day, though?” said 
Anna. “And once before he acted so 
horrid when we were here.”’ 

“He’s just as good as our Ralph,”’ de- 
clared Lucy Lee, and that was the high- 
est praise from her. 

“He was good,” said Kittie. “And I 
know one thing—when Bert and Fred 
come to see him, I’m just going to pay 
him back, and try to make him have a 
nice time. I'll ask mother about it, and 
have her help me.” 

Then the girls said, ‘‘Good-by,” and 
Kittie walked back slowly, planning how 
she would “‘pay’’ Ned for his behavior 
that afternoon. 

“I s’pose he always liked me, but he 
didn’t show it when he teased me all the 
time,” she said. ‘And truly, sometimes 
I wished he’d stay away all the timé. 
But I guess I won’t if he’s going to be as 
nice as that.” 

In the house Ned was talking it over 
with his mother. 

“I didn’t know girls were so much 
fun,” he said; “but I just had a jolly 
time, and Kit was as nice as could be. I 
guess [ won’t have any of the old kind 
of surprises any more.’’—Sunday School 
Times. 





DO YOUR BEST. 


A minister tells how when a boy he 
was a great whistler, and sometimes 
whistled in unusual and unseemly 
places. One day not long since, he came 
out ofa hotel whistling quite low. A 
little three-year-old boy playing in the 
yard heard him and said, “Is that the 
best you can whistle?” 

“Well, no,” said the minister; ‘can 
you beat it?” 

The boy said he could, and the minis- 
ter said, ‘“‘Well, let’s hear you.” 

The little fellow began his childish 
whistle, and then insisted that the minis- 
ter should try again. He did so, and 
the boy acknowledged that it was good 
whistling, and as he started away the 
little fellow said, ‘‘Well, if you can whis- 
tle better, what were you whistling that 
way for?” 

Sure enough, why should not any one 
do his best if he does anything? The 
world has plenty of poor, slip-shod, 
third-class work done by people who 
could do better if they would. Let 
every boy and girl try to do their best, 
whether in whistling, singing, working 
or playing; and whatever they do, let 
them do it “heartily as unto the Lord.” 
—The Myrtle. 





Dear Young Friends: I live on a farm 
and have about half a mile to go to 
school. I have one sister, Iva, and two 
brothers, Henry and Oscar. I help papa 
do the chores this winter. Two years 
ago we hired one of our neighbor's boys, 
Arthur Scribner, aged 14 years, to do 
the chores, and in the fall, the first of 
the snow, papa bought a new horse and 
he told me to exercise him each day. So 
one day, I got on his back and got a 
little too near the bulk head that went 
in the cellar, that was only covered with 
loose boards and a few inches of snow, 
and he stumbled onto the boards and 
down he went through the cellar door, 
seven stairs deep, and I made good my 
escape off his back in short meter. Of 
course we were all frightened, papa gone 
and the horse nearly on his back in a 
narrow place where we could render no 
aid; but mother had presence of mind 
and told me to run dowa stairs inside, 
and open the door; and as [ did, in the 
horse rolled, and was soon on his feet, 
eating apples as though he really en- 
joyed it; but we thought he looked too 
large to be in a cellar among the vegeta- 
bles and glass cans and preserves, so 
Arthur cut some pieces of plank the 
length of the board stairs and nailed 
them onto each step, took hold of the 
halter and asked him to come up, and I 
went down stairs and urged him with a 
small stick, and soon he was in daylight 
again, apparently none the worse off for 
his tumble. I will close by giving a 
conundrum: “Why is a horse half way 
through a door like a cent?” 

ELMER TANGUEY, 11 years old. 

Eustis. 





The Honest Farmer.—“‘It’s dreadfully 
queer,” said the housewife, ‘“‘that the 
potatoes you bring should be so much 
bigger on the top of the basket than 
they are at the bottom. ‘Miss, said 
the honest farmer, ‘‘it comes about this 
way. P’tatersis growin’ so fast right 
now thet by the time I git a basketful 
dug, the Jast ove is ever so much bigger 
than the fust ones.’’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





With many of us the odd minutes of 
ten years are enough to make the differ- 
ence between an educated and an unedu- 
cated man. Odd minutes of thia win- 
ter can make the difference between 
two good solid books taken into us and 
none at all putin. The odd minutes of 
tomorrow can make the difference be- 
tween a rich day and a poor day for our 
minds.— Gannett. 





The Lady of the House: Why don’t 
you go to work? Don’t you know that 
a rolling stone gathers no moss? Tramp 
(from Boston): Madam, not to evade 
your question at all, may I ask of what 
practical utility moss is to a man in my 
condition? 





‘“‘We should make the morning good- 
byes, as we part at the breakfast table, 
kindly enough for final farewells. Many 
go out in the morning who never return 





at night.” 


Married. 


In Bangor, Dec. 14, Fred W. Averill of Orono 
to Miss Josephine B. McLaughlin of Old 


Town. 

In Bar Harbor, Dec. 3, Leslie M. Gullifer to 
Miss Mary A. Ackley, both of Bar Harbor. 

In Belfast, Dec. 3, Alfred E. Jeffords to Miss 
Sadie Healey ; Dec. 6, Ernest Piper of Belfast 
to Miss Alice Marriner of Belmont; Dec 10, 
Leland Young of Belmont to Mis- Lucy Went- 
worth of Belfast. ; 7 

In Chebeague, Dec. 17, Granville Hill to 
Mrs. Rebecca Hamilton, both of Chebeague. 

In Deering, Dec. 12, Walter C. Davis to Miss 
Eftie Jane McAllister, both of Deering. 

_ In Farmington, Dec. 8, Cheston B. Hutch- 
ins of Kingfield to Miss Millie G. Starbird of 
Farmington. : 

In Foxcroft, Dec, 10, Ernest L. Herring of 
Foxcroft to Miss Lois Lord of Saranac, N. Y.; 
Dec. 13, John W. Leland to Miss Mary E. 
Thompson, both of Sanger ville. ; 

In Gilead, Dec. 7, Archie T. Heath to Miss 
Mabel Lary, both of Gilead. : 

In Gorham, Dec. 15, Charles E. Cobb to Miss 
M. Myrtie Adams, both of Gorham. ‘ 

In Hermon Corner, Dec. 11, Andrew J, Kim- 
ball to Mrs. Ella M. Leighton. ; 

In Houlton, Dec. 7, Wilbert E. Carr to Miss 

nora E. Drew. 

In Lewiston, Dec. 11. Dr. Harry M, Heald 
of Buckfield to Miss Ella E. Cary of Salem, 


In Littleton, Dec. 11, Geo. A, Little to Miss 
Lizzie Lindsay, both of Littleton. 

In Mars Hill, Dec. 8, Charles A. Murray to 
Miss Jennie V. White. 

In Mechanic Falls, Dec. 9, James W. Hodge 
to Mrs. Fannie M. Patch. i ' 

In Naples, Dec. 7, Charles Chaplin to Miss 
Alice Chaplin, both of Naples. 

In Newburgh. Dec. 4, Amos Warren Knowl- 
ton to Mrs. Stella Miles Loud, both of New- 


urgh. % Y 

In Newport, Dec. 7, B. M. Nichols to Miss 
Vira L. Savage, both of Pittsfield: Dec, 13, 
Harry A. Luce to Miss Ada M. Menly, both of 
Newport. 

In North Fryeburg, Dec. 14, Bert C. Webb 
to Miss Norah Charles, both of North Frye 


urg. : 3 

In North Haven, Dec. 11, Franklin T. Cal- 
derwood to Miss Faustie K. Parsons. é 

In Norway, Dec. 13, Ernest R. Rowe to Miss 
Lottie M. Craig, both of Norway. : 

In Portland, Dec. 17, Timothy H. Quailey to 
Miss Annie Boncey, both of Portland. 

In Prospect Harbor, Dec. 7, Richard F 
Bickford of Winter Harbor to Miss Edith E 
Cowperth wait of Prospect Harbor. 

In Rockland. Dec. 11, Andrew J, Westman 
to Miss Lizzie L. Davis. ; ‘ 

In Saco, Dec. 14, James W. Burnie of Bidde- 
ford to Miss Lizzie W. Hunt of Saco. , 

In Starks, Dec. 11, George Stone to Miss 
Nellie J. Furbush, both of Farmington. 

In Stillwater, Dec. 3, Herbert W. Gould to 
Mixs Sadie A. Lord. - 

In Tremont, Dec. 8, Sidney E. Wallace to 
Miss Rita M. Sprague, both of Tremont. : 

In Upton, Dec. 6, Walter Fuller to Miss 
Lizzie Coffren. : i 

In Warren, Dec. 14, Lazina E. Davis to Miss 
Hattie J. Kaler, both of Waldoboro 

In Waterville, Dec. 8, Charles E. Blackstone 
to Miss Eva M. Vaughn: Dec. 9, Jonn W. Blais- 
gotl.ot Rome to Miss Kate Farnham ot Fair 
field. 

In Weld, Dec. 19, Elwin C. Sampson to Miss 
Harriet M. Jordan, both of Hartford. 


Died. 


In Abbott, Dec. 10. Alexander B. Wey- 
mouth, aged 73 years, 7 months, 

In Bangor, Dec. 11, Mrs. Gertrude R., wife 
of Frank C. Matthews, aged 48 years, 

In Belfast, Dec. 10, Capt. Joseph T. Pendle- 
ton, aged 74 years; Dec. 11, Mary L. Pendle 
ton, aged 91 years, 4 months. Dec. 6, Al- 
phonso O. Deering, formerly of Saco, : ed 
48 years; Dec 13, Betsey 8. Knowlton, widow 
of W. H. Knowlton, aged 69 years. 

In Calais, Dec. 7. Emily E. Bailey, aged 64 
years: Dec, 5, Ethel McAvoy, aged 2 years, 
11 months. ; 

In Concord, Dec. 5, Lewis Hall, aged 40 
years; c. 6, Martin W. Berry, aged 73 


years. : 

In Deering, Dec. 18, Mary A., widow of 
the late James Rollinson, aged 62 years, 7 
months. . 

In Denmark, Dec. 11, Isaac B. Richardson, 
ogee about 50 years. ‘ ’ 

n East Hebron,Dec. 11, Mrs. Hiram Conant, 
aged 49 years : 

In East Lagrange, Dec. 11, Mary, wife of 

m. Bryer, age! 60 years. , 

In Eastport, Dec. 9, Samuel Witherell, aged 
92 years, 3 months. 

In Farmington, Dec. 10, Hannah A. Butter 
field. aged 70 years 

In Harrison, Dec. 14, Edward Bray, aged 67 
years, 11 months. pias 

in Kennebunk, Dec. 11, Edward Warren, 

ed 76 years. : 

n Lebanon, Dec. 11, Elihu Hayes, aged 90 


years. 

In Milltown, Me., Nov. 30, D. Albert Scott, 
aged 77 years, 3 months. : 2 

In Montville, Dec. 10, Mrs. Patience Davis, 
aged 78 years. ’ eR 

In Naples, Dec. 6, Hiram Higgins, aged 
about 80 years. 

In Newport, Dec. 11, Sherborn Fogg, aged 
86 years. 

In Norway, Dec. 10, Mrs. Esther (Crockett), 
widow of Charles Pike, aged 76 years; Dec. 
11,Mrs Olive S.(Merriam), widow of John 
B. Hobbs, aged 61 years,4 months; Dec. 18, 
Mrs. Charles H. Adams 

In Oakland, Dec. 10, John Mosher, aged 80 


years ¥ : 
In Otisfield, Dec. 9, Daniel Wilbur, aged 92 


years. : 

In Pembroke, Dec. 8, Caroline Ransom, 
aged 72 years. 8 months. i 

In Phippsburg, Dec. 12, Mrs. Harriet P. 
Oliver, aged 74 years. ; 

In Pittstield, Dec. 11, Mrs. Addie Buzwell, 
aged 36 years. . ‘ 

In Pleasantdale, Dec. 12, Statira E. T.. wife 
of Christopher C. Thompson, aged 66 years. 

In Portland, Dec. 14, Mary A. Farr, aged 48 
years, 9 months; Dec. 13, William P. Hastings, 
aged 78 years, 9 months; Dec. 14, William J. 
Creary,. ed 40 years, 9 months; Dec. 14, 
Miss Matilda J. Hicks, aged 74 years; Dec. 14, 
Byron D. Verrill, aged 63 years, 10 mor ths; 
Dec. 14, Mary E., widow of Joshua Hobbs, 
aged 83 years. 11 months; Dec. 19, Frank 
Dudley. aged 54 years, 10 months; Dec. 17, 
Caroline, wife of Arial C. Pitman, aged 66 
years; Dec. 17, William H. Ingraham, aged 
79 years, 3 months; Dec. 18, Miss Harriet A. 
Cary, aged 73 years, 7 months. 

In Pownal, Dec. 10, Charles 8. Walker, aged 
82 years. ee 

In Saco, Dec. 12, William Dyer, aged 73 
years. 

In Sangerville, Dec. 9, Mrs. Joseph_ Basket. 

In Skowhegan, Dec. 7, Mrs. Harriet R. Snow, 

ed 82 years. | 

n South Norridgewock, Dec. 10, Mrs. Mary 
W. Brown. “iM 

In Strong, Dec. 11, George Z. Higgins, M. D., 




















aged 65 years. 
n tWayne, Dec. 12, Mrs. W. H. Burgess, 
aged 77 yea 

n West Athens, Dec. 5, Mrs. Amy Corson, 
aged 69 years. F 

n West Lubec, Dec. 7, Josiah T. Mahar, 


ed 62 years, 9 month 
n Willard, Dec. 18, 
68 years. 


8. 
ohn N. Wheeler, aged 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


When you are nervous and sleepless, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It makes the 
nerves strong and gives refreshing sleep. 

The mind of genius is among other 
minds what the carbuncle is among 
precious stones; it sends forth light of 
its own, while the others reflect only 
that which they have received. 


If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem 
edy, Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING Syrvp, for 
children toothing. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
tive cents a bottle. 

We can be thankful toa friend for a few 
acres or a little money; and yet for the 
freedom and command of the whole 
earth, and for the great benefits of our 
being, our life, health and reason, we 
look upon ourselves as under no obliga- 
tion. — Seneca. 


The full intensity of living is reached 
only by the perfectly healthy. Sickness 
discounts the capacity for enjoyment. 
If his body is all out of order and run 
down, he will not be able to enjoy any- 
thing, no matter how full of enjoyment 
it may be for other people. If he is just 
alittle bit out of order, if he “is not 
sick, but doesn’t feel just right” he will 
only be able to enjoy things in a half- 
hearted sort of way. The nearer he is 
to being perfectly well, the nearer will 
his capacity for enjoyment be perfect. 
If this condition doesn’t exist, some- 
thing ought to be done. That means 
nine cases in ten the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It works 
directly on the digestive organs, and on 
the blood and through these on every 
tissue of the body. It makes the appe- 
tite good, digestion and nutrition per- 
fect and supplies rich, red blood to all 
tissues, building up solid, healthful 
flesh. 

Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive Dr. Pierce’s 
1008 e ‘Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” profusely illustrated. 


Work is the grand cure of all the 


maladies and miseries that ever beset 
mankind—honest work, which one jp- 





tends to get done. 


‘ Keep in the World 


Keep informed of what is going on; read the papers and 
: ™ magazines; save time from housework for 
rest and reading by using 


GUST 


WASHING POWDER 
It saves both time and labor 
and gives results that please. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 








A SICK CHILD 


Oan be made healthy, happy and 
cause il) health 

suspected. True's Elixir expels worms and cures all the complaints 
common in children, Feverishness, Costiveness, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, etc. Made of pure, harmiess, vegetable ingredients. 


TRUE’S ELIXIR CURE 


It has been a standard household remedy for 47 Restores health 
to adnits, acts immediately on the blood, cures 

lining of the bowe!s and stomach, gives tone and vigor. Price 35 cents. 
Ask your druggist for it. Write for book “Children and their Diseases" —free. 


Dn. J. F. TRUE & CO., AUBURN, MAINE. 



















t by giving it True’s Elixir. Worms 
in_ thousands of children and their presence is not 
















ANOTHER CRAND OFFER. 


FINE SILVERWARE FREE! 


HIS SILVER-PLATED WARE can be used in cooking, eating 

and medicines the same as solid silver. The base of this ware 
is solid nickel-silver metal, and being perfectly white and hard it 
will never change color, and will wear a lifetime. This ware will 
not, cannot turn brassy, corrode or rust. We absolutely guarantee 
that each and every piece of this ware is plated with the full 
STANDARD amount of pure coin-silver. In beauty and finish itis 
perfect. 


FULL SIZE. 


All of the ware is full regulati.n size. Dessert- 
forks are specially designed for cutting and eating 
pie, and dessert-spouns are proper spoons with 
which to eat soup. 





GUARANTEE 


We guarantee every piece of 
this ware to be exactly as it 
is described and to give en- 
tire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 














INITIAL LETTER Eich piece of this ware (except the knives) 
e 


agraved free of charge with an initial letter in 


Old English. Only one letter on a piece. Say what initial you want, 


PREMIUM OF FERS 


We will send the MAINE FARMER one year in advance 
and the Silverware to any one at the following prices: 


Th? Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Teaspoons for the club price of $2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Forks for the club price of 2.650 
Che Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 lablespoons for the club price of 2.50 
The Maine Farmer | year and a set of 6 Knives for the club price of 2,75 
The Maine Farmer 1 year anda set of 6 Coffee spoons for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-spoons for the club price of 2.26 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-forks for the club price of 2.00 


The Maine Farmer 1 year and Sugar-shell and Butter-knife, both for 

The Maine Farmer 1 year and Berry-spoon for the club price of 2.00 
Tbe Maine Farmer 1 year and Pie-knife for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Gravy-ladle for the club price of 2.00 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Child’s Set (Knife, Fork and Spoon) for the club price of 1.76. 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 


This unprecedented offer is open to subscribers to the MAINE PARMER for 
1899 and not to any other paper in Maine. 


SECURE YOUR PRESENTS AT ONCE. 


Do 
You Want 


a Knife? 
| Do! 


The MAINE FARMER 
one year and either of 








these Knives for only 


$1.50. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

For one inch space, $2.50 for four inser- 
tions and sixty cents for each subsequent 
insertion. Classified ads. one cent a word, 
each insertion. 





COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
m6. Gificed is new calling upon our sub- 
sacri i took county. ; 
Mr. T. Brooks Reed is cal ling on subscribers 
in Somerset and Franklin counties. 
Me. J. E. McCormick is calling upon sub- 
acribers in Penobscot county. 


10,000 


Circulation 
Guaranteed. 
THE LIVE 
AGRICULTURAL 


NEWSPAPER 
OF THE EAST. 














The Maine Farmer one year and either 
of the following desirable premiums for 
only one year’s subscription— 


$1.50 IN ADVANCE. 
The New York Tribune, 


One year’s subscription, 52 numbers. 


Standard Atlas of the World. 


Sixteen pages, with marginal notes, 
printed in colors and bound; size 
15x22 inches. 


Mrs. Lincoln’s New England Cook 
Book. 


200 pages. (Selling price 50c.) 


“Samantha Among the Brethren.” 


The best book by this noted author, 
232 pages. 


Butter Mold. 


Bradbury’s Creamery, 4-print. 
ing price 85c.) 


Egg Case. 


Six dozen capacity. 
$1.00.) 


Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 


One set, 5 volumes, 1286 pages. 


Pen-Knife. 


Sterling silver handle, two blades. 
A very dainty and correct article. 


Jack-Knife, 


Two blades, strongly made. Size 
handy for use and convenient to 
carry in the pocket. 


Kentucky Spring Water Hook Bolt. 


No more unhitching of the check 
rein. A great invention. 


$2.00 IN ADVANGE. 
New York World, Tri-Weekly. 


104 numbers of this metropolitan 
publication for only 50c above the 
regular price of the Farmer one year 
in advance. 


(Sell- 


(Selling price 








Sample Copy sent on applica- 
Try the Maine Farmer for one 
month. 








Read the Maine Farmer during the 
session of the legislature. 





THE BALLOT LAW FOR MAINE. 
Economy, Safety, Privacy and Protection In- 
sured. 


THE LAW OF THE STATE OF 
MAINE FOUND IN CHAPTER IV, 
REVISED STATUTES OF 1883, AND 
AMENDMENTS THERETO, IN FORCE 
PRIOR TO THE DATE OF THE PAS- 
SAGE OF THE SO-CALLED AUS- 
TRALIAN BALLOT LAW, AND, TO 
SECURE PRIVACY AND PROTEC- 
TION OF THE VOTER, SUCH 
PORTION OF SECTION 22 OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN BALLOT LAW AS RE- 
LATES TO THE GUARD RAIL, LOCA- 
TION OF BALLOT BOX, AND NUM- 
BER OF PERSONS TO BE ALLOWED 
INSIDE SAID INCLOSED SPACE. 





Mr. R. W. Ellis, one of the well known 
dairy authorities of the State, calls at- 
tention to a fact in connection with the 
butter score at Portland which has not 
been noticed by the press. 





During the coming session of the 
legislature the Farmer will give a weekly 
review of the doings in sufficient detail 
to enable its readers to follow closely 
the acts and discussions of the legisla- 
tors, keeping close watch over those 
questions directly affecting the agricul- 
tural interests of the State. 





The able and comprehensive addresses 
of State Master Gardner, Lecturer Cook 
and the reports of the committees at the 
Maine State Grange have received a wide 
reading and been most favorably com- 
mented on by the press of New England. 
Especially has this been the case with 
the address of Master Gardner. Tem- 
perate in tone yet strongly intrenched in 
positions taken, it merits the hearty 
praise so freely bestowed. 





An avalanche of literature is going out 
over the State in the interests of a State 


Highway Commission and State Appro- 
priation for roads. There is one fact to 
be borne in mind in comparing Maine 
with New Jersey or Missouri, and that is 
that climatic conditions are different 
here than in either of those States. We 
have three feet or more of frost to con- 
tend with and hardly a mile but one will 
find a wide variation in soil conditions. 
A clear, sharp study of the situation as 
applied to the State of Maine is what is 
called for to-day. 


If there is going to be any testing of 
seeds by the farmer before planting, it is 
time for him to make his selections from 
the seed catalogues and send for the 
seeds. Then he can test them in the 
house, near the stove, with cloth and 
water and note the percentage of germi- 
nation. If they do not germinate well, 
he will have time to send for more 
seeds. It may not be very satisfactory 
to have to buy seeds twice, but it is some 
satisfaction when seeds are planted to 
know that they are good and that they 
will come up if conditions are favorable. 
It is a good deal more work to prepare 
ground for worthless seeds than it is to 
test the seeds. 





The Portland Press in commenting 
favorably upon portions of State Master 
Gardner’s address is moved to urge the 
same point as was impressed by several 
speakers at Bangor. The force of the 
suggestions may well be considered by 
those interested. 

“We observe that the Master of the 
State Grange took strong grounds in 
favor of keeping down the appropria- 
tions at the coming legislature to the 
lowest possible limit. That is all right. 
But advice of this kind has got to be so 
common, and is so often not lived up to 
even by the people who offer it that it 
makes very little impression. We have 
no doubt that the great majority of the 
legislators are as anxious for economy as 
the master of the State Grange, and that 
they go to Augusta desiring and intend- 
ing to keep the appropriations down as 
low as possible. For their frequent 
failure to do so they are not really so 
much responsible as the constituencies 
which they represent. Economy gen- 
erally involves some self-sacrifice, the 
acceptance of less than is wanted, but it 
is a very rare thing to see any interest 
admit that itis possible to get along on 
less than it asks for. Everybody is in 
favor of economy, but almost everybody 
wants the other fellow to do the econo- 
mizing. Legislators are frequently 
threatened with punishment if they do 
not respond with as big appropriation as 
asked for. With the demands made up- 
on the legislature and the insistence 
with which they are pressed, the wonder 
is that no more money is voted out of 
the treasury. Ifthe master of the State 
Grange, when he sees some demand 
which he believes is unworthy or exorbi- 
tant would marshal some of the patrons 
and go to Augusta and oppose it, he 
would do something that would be like- 
ly to promote economy. But mere gen- 
eral advice won’t do much good.” 





A CRIME MADE NECESSARY BY LAW. 


The Farmer began its discussion of 
the so-called Australian ballot law ques- 
tion, realizing fully its hold on certain 
classes of politicians backed by the 
craze of the fad hunters for something 
new. 

Through these columns it has been 
conclusively shown that heavy financial 
burdens have been imposed upon the 
State and municipalities in its operations, 
costing the smaller towns from fifteen 
to thirty-five dollars and the cities, one 
to three thousand each, yearly, in addi- 
tion to the large State appropriation. 
Ample evidence has been presented to 
substantiate the claim that a large per 
cent. of voters is disfranchised through 
technical errors in making their ballots, 
errors which in no sense prevent the in- 
tent being recognized, and that still 
more are kept from the polls because of 
the intricate machinery connected with 
the casting of the ballot. 

The charge backed by evidence, that 
this ballot law opened the door for 
frauds impossible under the old law, 
while in no way preventing control over 
voters, has never been denied, save in a 
general manner, and the one chief reason 
presented by the Farmer why the repeal 
of the law should be the first act of the 
incoming legislature has been ignored 
by its friends and champions. The 
Farmer was the first publication to 
claim and prove that the incoming legis- 
lature would be called upon to do an act 
of gross injustice to a representative 
over whose election there could be no 
question, simply by the mandatory re- 
quirements of the iaw. 

Mr. A. S. Farnsworth, the Democratic 
candidate for the House from the towns 
of Pembroke, Robbinston, Charlotte, 
etc., received a majority over Mr. E. I.. 
Pattangall, the Republican candidate, of 
thirty-two votes. Of this fact there is 
no question. Mr. Pattangall, in his no- 
tice of proposed contest makes no claim 
to a majority of the votes cast, but 
claims that the returns are not correct 
in that in the towns of Cooper, Meddy- 
bemps, Charlotte and Robbinston, forty- 
five votes were cast whereon the name 
of Mr. Farnsworth “appeared printed on 
a sticker so-called, which said sticker 
was so placed on said ballots as to cover 
Mr. Pattangall’s name and said Pattan- 
gall’s name was not first erased and said 
Farnsworth’s name written underneath 
on the blank space provided for that 
purpose as required by law.” 

This section of the Australian ballot 
law has already been interpreted by 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court and the legislature will find itself 
in the uncomfortable dilemma of disre- 
garding and setting one side the decis- 
ions of the only body to whom it can 
turn for interpretation of laws already 
passed, or it must punish an innocent 
man, over whose election no member 
can raise the slightest question, setting 
him one side and issuing its certificate 
to a gentleman who received thirty-two 
less ballots than his opponert and who 
asks the seat solely on the ground of a 
technical error in pasting a sticker over 
his name instead of filling in under. It 
is the law and not the legislature which 
will legalize this crime. 

It may be a fact that the legislature is 
the sole judge of the election and quali- 
fication of its members, but the present 
situation raises the question whether 
the Australian ballot law does not re- 
move this right, or at least, prevent its 
recognition. However that may be, the 





legislature can hardly dare establish the 


precedent of setting aside the unani- 
mous decision of the highest judicial 
tribunal of the State, the only one to 
whom the people can go and which even 
legislators must obey. 

With these facts before them, the 
legislators of 1899 will meet next week 
to find a duty placed in their hands 
wherein justice and law are upon oppo- 
site extremes. Should the notice of 
contest be withdrawn, as it ought to be, 
then justice can be served but if the con- 
test is pressed, the law will require that 
a gross injustice be perpetrated, or else 
the decision of the court disregarded. 

Whatever the outcome of this case 
there can be no question as to the duty 
of this legislature regarding the law. 
The highest privilege granted the Amer- 
ican citizen is the right of suffrage and 
no law can stand which steps in by any 
mandatory requirements to thwart the 
free expression of individual choice. 
Not asa partisan but a citizen do we 
make the plea for a repeal of this ob- 
noxioug and expensive ballot law. With 
parties the Maine Farmer has nothing to 
do, but until the laws upon the statute 
books bear more equally upon the prop- 
erty owners of the State and the rights 
and privileges of the individual are 
more sacredly guarded, these columns 
will not cease to demand repeal and re- 
form at the hands of our law makers. 





MAINE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


A Grand Send Off. 

The new organization formed specially 
to foster the dairy interests of Maine, 
received a grand send off at Bangor, 
where final action was taken to complete 
the organization. A large number were 
present atid Sec’y Dyer, who has been 
indefatigable in his efforts, reported a 
membership of almost seventy. The 
meeting called on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 2ist, at Bangor, was adjourned to 
7.30 Thursday, A. M., when forty or 
more were present to discuss ways and 
means. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
G. M. Twitchell, to whom the warrant 
was addressed, and who, in a few re- 
marks stated the object of the meeting, 
the history of the movement from its in- 
ception, and then read the constitution 
as adopted at the primary meeting at 
Winthrop. 

The following officers were then duly 
elected: 

President—Hon. Rutillus Alden, Win- 
throp. 

Vice President—W. C. Whitman, So. 
Turner. 

Secretary—L. W. Dyer, Cumberland 
Centre. 

Treasurer—F. S. Adams, Bowdoin. 

Trustee—W. K. Hamlin, South Water- 
ford. 

Corresponding Secretaries: 

Androscoggin—R. D, Leavitt, Howe’s 
Corner. 

Aroostook—T. B. Bradford, Golden 
Ridge. 

Cumberland—Geo. 
berland Centre. 

Franklin—C. E. Wheeler, Chesterville. 

Hancock—J. A. Peters, Jr., Ellsworth. 

Lincoln—A. C. Fossett—Bristol. 

Knox—E. E. Light, Union. 

Kennebec—Otis Meader, Albion. 

Oxford—J. C. Roberts, Norway. 

Penobscot—Chas. A. Jones, Corinna. 

Piscataquis—F. W. Leland, East San- 
gerville. 

Sagadahoc—B. M. Patten, Topsham. 

Somerset—H. B. Ellis, Embden. 

> ae aediiass E. Lincoln, Dennys- 
ville. 

Waldo—E. C. Dow, Monroe. 

York—Fred B. Pike, Cornish. 

After a good discussion of the subject, 
F. S. Adams, J. W. Deering and J. A. 
Roberts were appointed to consider ways 
and means for securing funds necessary 
to carry forward the work of the associa- 
tion. ° 

The secretary was instructed to fur- 
nish copies of the constitution to the 
members. Z. A. Gilbert, H. B. Ellis and 
W. K. Hamlin were appointed a commit- 
tee to devise some method looking to 
the securing of greater harmony among 
all interested in dairying in the State. 

The executive committee were in- 
structed to consider the question of an 
interstate exhibition in 1899, if in their 
judgment such a step is desirable. Ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the Presi- 
dent. 


Blanchard, Cum- 





THE GRIP. 


During the years since first introduced 
under its French title La Grippe, until 
the present, when everything foreign has 
been eliminated, the disease has lost none 
of its ugliness, and gained no attractive 
features. It is the same terrible ache as 
at first, and sweeps over town and city 
with the same velocity and severity. 

From all over the country the reports 
are coming in that the grip is raging, in 
the large cities especially, are the reports 
of illness very great. It seems as though 
the run would be as great as in 1891, 
when the disease was named. 

The disease is highly contagious, and 
is taken as any other, by contact with 
the person who has the disease. The 
germs are transmitted through the air 
and in many ways. The seat of the dis- 
ease is in the brain. In typhoid fever 
the germs collect in the intestines and 
the seat of the disease is there. In diph- 
theria they are in the throat, and so on; 
but in the grip they collect in the brain. 
Connecting with the seat of the disease 
are the connections with the heart, the 
stomach and other organs. This is why 
these parts of the body are affected. 
Physicians say that it is not really a 
bad cold that one has in the starting of 
the disease. It is merely some of the 
symptoms of the disease that causes the 
patient to think he has one. The best 
way to treat the grip is to avoid having 
it. Keep good hours. Eat nourishing 
food. Use liquorin moderation. Above 
all keep all parts of the body warm, par- 
ticularly the feet. Avoid dampness and 
draughts. It is also a good thing to 
keep away from persons known to have 
the disease. There areso many different 
phases of the disease that no specific line 
of remedy can be suggested. Each case 
should be treated separately and no time 
should be lost in calling a physician at 
the first pronounced symptoms. 





—Hon. Justin S. Morrill, the senior 
Senator from Vermont, and one of the 
strong, staunch friends of New England 
sentiments, died suddenly in Washing- 





tom, uesday. 





STATE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


WINTER MEETING AT SKOWHEGAN. 

The winter meeting of the State Po- 
mological Society is being held this week 
at Skowhegan, by invitation of Skowhe- 
gan Grange and in its new and beautiful 
hall. The exhibits are large and valua- 
ble; made especially so by the show of 
Nova Scotia fruit secured by Sec’y 
Knowlton. Prominent orchardists from 
all over the State are present and lively 
discussions are being held. On Tuesday 
evening, an informal reception was held, 
when Bro. Ansel Holway, one of the 
earnest workers, extended a cordial wel- 
come speaking substantially as follows: 

“In behalf of the members of Skow- 
hegan Grange and citizens of the town 
of Skowhegan, I extend to you, Mr. 
President, to the members of your noble 
society, and all visitors who are with us 
to-day, a cordial welcome to our town. 

While we do not claim the culture of 
apples and small fruits upon so large a 
scale as some other portions of our 
State, yet we havein our vicinity some 
progressive and successful orchardists. 
There is one orchard of from 1800 to 
2000 trees; another of 1700 or 1800 trees, 
one of about 1000 and still another of 
1300, about one-half of which is bearing 
fruit. All owners of these orchards and 
scores of others join with me in wel- 
coming you to our town. 

Twenty-six years ago last October, at a 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture in 
this town, the organizing of a Pomo- 
logical Society was freely discussed and 
a committee consisting of Z A. Gilbert, 
J. A. Varney and A. L. Simpson was 
elected to prepare articles of incorpora- 
tion and to be present at a meeting to be 
called at the town of Winthrop, Jan. 14, 
1873. At that time and place, the Maine 
State Pomological Society was born. So 
you meet with us, not only as an annual 
exhibition,but it is also the 26th anniver- 
sary of your organization, lacking only 
a few days. Knowing full well we shall 
be much benefited by the wise teach- 
ings and practical lectures by the mem- 
bers of your noble organization, we 
again extend to you a hearty welcome 
and trust that these meetings will be 
mutually helpful.” 

Remarks in reponse were made by a 
number and the evening made pleasant 
by the cordial reception tendered the 
visitors in every way. The Farmer is 
able at this time to present the report of 
Sec. Knowlton and nearly all the ad- 
dresses of Wednesday. 


SECRETARY KNOWLTON’S REPORT. 


The phevomenal crop of fruit borne in 
1896 was followed in 1897 by a small 
yield in all parts of the State. Some 
with good reason claim that the trees 
were allowed to overbear and in conse- 
quence were so exhausted that they were 
not strong enough to bear another crop 
without time to recuperate. In 1897 
there was a visitation of tent caterpillars 
(clisiocampa Americana, and clisiocampa 
sylvatica.) Some fought the insects with 
more or less success, but in the absence 
of effective remedies the insects matured 
and large numbers of eggs were deposit- 
ed in the fruit and forest trees. From 
these large numbers of insects made 
their appearance this year, and in many 
cases the foliage was completely stripped 
from the trees. Although spraying had 
been urged as an effective remedy, few 
were prepared with apparatus to employ 
it. The result was that many of the 
largest orchards hardly bore fruit enough 
for family use. Fortunately all parts of 
the State were not so much affected by 
these pests, and some parts not at all. 
Aroostook county is reported as ship- 
ping some fruit to other parts of the 
State. Waldo, Penobscot, Knox, Lin- 
coln, Northern Somerset, Northern 
Franklin, Northern Oxford, Sagadahoc, 
Southern Cumberland and York coun- 
ties had some fruit, though lacking 
much of a fullcrop. The figures repre- 
senting the fruit crop in the State have 
been misleading. Some of these placed 
the yield higher than 50 per cent., but so 
far as your secretary can learn the crop 
fell much below their figures. The sea- 
son was favorable for the growth of 
foliage and fruit where any was set, and 
at the close of the season the trees were 
looking far better than one could expect. 
The fruit as shown on the exhibition 
table shows very well, though the traces 
of fungus are often apparent. 

The Prospect For Next Year. 

It is believed by many that large num- 
bers of caterpillars were destroyed by 
some parasites. This in some localities 
is true, but an examination of the trees 
shows many clusters of eggs. In some 
cases the farmers are prepared to fight 
the insects, so their ravages are likely to 
be less. It is too much to expect of our 
trees that they will not be weakened 
from being obliged to bear a second crop 
of leaves. Some of them seem to have 
well developed blossom buds, but it is 
doubtful if they will have strength to 
produce much fruit. 

As a matter of fact there is not a 
large number of our farmers who are 
making a business of growing fruit. 
They nearly all have more or less trees, 
but the culture and care necessary to 
insure good and regular crops of fruit 
are wanting. The secretary observed 
the contrast in visiting some of the 
orchards in Nova Scotia, where good 
culture and care were the rule and not 
the exéeption. Seeing how much was 
being done there, suggested that these 
methods and other methods, for that 
matter, should be given conspicuous 
place on our programme. -The fruit ex- 
hibited from there affords an interesting 
object lesson for study and comparison. 
To the secretary this seems the all- 
important subject to-day, not more trees, 
but intelligent culture of those we now 
have. You will observe the specimens 
from Nova Scotia are nearly or quite free 
from scab. It is not the result of 
chance, but a skillful use of the spray 
pump that has secured it. 


Our Exhibitions. 


As you are aware only the Rose and 
Strawberry meeting has been held. This 
occurred at Augusta, the smaller halls 
of the city building being furnished by 
the city without charge for the purpose. 
There is some difficulty in selecting a 
date that will cover the season of ma- 
turity in all parts of the State. The ex- 
hibits were of excellent quality, but 
there were fewer contributors than we 
hoped in consequence. The flower ex- 
hibition was a good one and under the 
direction of Miss Sanborn was arranged 
with excellent taste and to good effect. 
Many people came in to see the exhibi- 
tion during the afternoon and evening, 
while those who chose enjoyed the pa- 

and discussions. By courtesy of 
Supt. Sanborn of the hospital, those in 
attendance the day before were invited 
to spend the afternoon at the hospital 
grounds. Mr. Allen, the efficient gar- 
dener, took special pains to show us over 
the premises. The occasion was made 
very pleasant and profitable in conse- 
quence of this hospitality and suggests 
in emphatic terms the desirability of 
more general field work in connection 
with our meetings and exhibitions. 

The executive committee were unani- 
mous in declining the invitation from the 
trustees of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety to hold the usual autumn exhibi- 
tion in connection with the State Fair. 
The terms proposed were of such a na- 
ture as to make the cost of the exhibi- 


tion more than our society could afford 
to pay. A circular in detail was pre- 
pared by the secretary and sent out to 
our members, during the summer. 

In the absence of authority to do other- 
wise the executive committee decided to 
hold the autumn exhibition and winter 
meeting together, and by invitation of 
Skowhegan Grange we are assembled 
here in these beautiful and well equipped 
halls. The success of this meeting sug- 
gests that it may be better hereafter to 
have the annual exhibition occur ata 
time when it is possible to show the pub- 
lic the superlative excellence of Maine 
fruit, instead of half grown, poorly col- 
ored specimens, that can only do the 
cause of fruit growing irreparable in- 
jury in the future as they have done in 
the past. 

Legislation Against Insects and Fungi. 

In several States the injuries sustained 
by the attacks of insects and the growth 
of fungi have resulted in the passage of 
laws to contro] and so far as possible 
destroy these common foes. The laws 
in some cases make it the duty of or- 
chardists and others to destroy the pests 
found on their own premises. Other 
States, like Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia, have made liberal appropriations 
with which to fight and destroy trouble- 
some insects and fungi. Feeling that 
these matters are not local, there are 
many who are now urging upon Con- 
gress the passage of general laws that 
shall apply to all the States. Fruit 
growers in other States have solicited 
the influence of our society to insure the 
same, but as yet no action has been taken 
in the matter. The time seems drawing 
near when there will be a demand for 
something of the sort. 


The Outlook. 


There is one thing more of which I am 
prompted to speak, as secretary of the 
society. It has been my pleasure sev- 
eral times in the past to say more or less 
upon the same subject. It is the out- 
look for fruit culture in Maine. It is 
good in just the same sense as dairying 
or stock-growing. The richest farming 
towns in Maine are those in which the 
most intelligent production of the dairy 
and orchard have prevailed. They lead 
now and will continue to lead in the 
future. 

Success here means no chance affair. 
It will come to him whose skill and in- 
dustry overcome the innumerable diffi- 
culties by which fruit growing is beset. 
First of all, it does not mean the setting 
of more trees, but it does mean the most 
skillful culture of those now standing in 
our orchards. The time has gone by 
when nature will fill our baskets without 
effort on our part. There are two things 
involved in this—one is to raise more 
fruit from our trees, and the other is to 
make it better. 

The second essential is to handle and 
market your fruits to the best advantage. 
The efforts of several of our fruit grow- 
ers to organize an effective fruit growers’ 
association for disposing of our fruits 
did not meet with general approval. 
But the time is coming when fruit grow- 
ers will feed the need of such an organi- 
zation. In closing, I wish to emphasize, 
under this head, the importance of offer- 
ing for sale honest fruit, i. e., fruit that 
in all respects shall be just as repre- 
sented. If it is No. 1 on the barrel head 
make the fruit so inside. It will do no 
harm to sell No. 2 or No. 3 first, but 
scrupulous honesty must prevent your 
getting the No. 2 or No. 3 into the No. 1 
barrel. This matter of packing is sug- 
gested by some recent reports from the 
English markets when scabby apples 
made their appearance. They did not 
come from Maine so it becomes my duty 
only to emphasize the lesson the loss to 
the shippers caused. The wisest course 
is not to allow a barrel of inferior fruit 
to leave the farm under any. circum- 
stances, and the growers, if they will, 
can control this fully. 


ADDRESS ON FLORICULTURE. 
BY MRS. GEORGIA A. TOBRY, 
SKOWHEGAN. 


To make the cultivation of flowers a 
success, three things are necessary :— 
sunshine, water, and a love for our 
work. If we love flowers and are inter- 
ested in them, we are, under ordinary 
circumstances, sure of success. So let 
us select a spot where sunshine is not 
wanting, and the other elements can be 
supplied. After carefully spading, rake 
off all the hard lumps, stones and roots; 
then put on two or three inches of well 
rotted compost and enough good earth 
to raise the bed about three inches 
above the surface of the lawn, to insure 
good drainage. 

Plenty of compost will give a sandy 
soil greater consistency, and at the same 
time render a clayey soil more open and 
porous. In the latter case, it is better to 
dig in sharp sand, so as to render the 
soil lighter and more pliable at once, 
without having to wait for the slow ac- 
tion of the compost. If annuals or 
tender plants are grown in the bed, it 
should be cleaned off after the frost has 
killed the plants, and a two inch coat of 
stray stable litter dug in, as it will have 
all winter to decay. Follow this with a 
coat of wel] rotted compost in the 
spring and the bed will be in the finest 
possible condition. In cloudy, damp 
weather,the plants will grow excessively, 
for this reason the bed should be raised 
above the surface, as described, for it is 
much easier to supply a deficiency in 
moisture than to reduce an over-supp!y 
in a rainy season. 

In planting a bed of spring flowering 
bulbs, such as Tulips, Crocus, Daffodils, 
Iris, etc., in the fall,do not dig any 
compost into the earth unless the soil is 
poor, but after freezing, put on a three 
inch coat of strawy stable litter. When 
the bulbs begin to pierce the soil in the 
spring, carefully rake off the litter as by 
this time the strength will be filtered 
into the soil. 

Do not plant a bed when it is dry; the 
best time is when freshly dug. If this is 
not convenient, water well in the morn- 
ing and transplant your seedlings in the 
evening, and then give another watering; 
or what is better, there are usually cloudy 
days just suitable for transplanting. 
The hardy annuals, such as Asters, Bal- 
sams, Stocks, Pansies, etc., make a more 
satisfactory growth if started in seed 
boxes and transplanted into the beds; 
while Phlox, Petunias, Alyssum, etc., 
are better sown in the open bed, as their 
roots are so fine they are often injured 
by trans:lanting. Keep the soil loose 
and free from weeds, breaking up after 
each hard, dashing rain. To keep a bed 
looking well, cut all the flowers as soon 
as they begin to fade, and trim off all 
the straggling branches that spoil the 
symmetrical form of the plant. If the 
plants are too thick, thin them out, as it 
is a mistake we often make by crowding, 
and the result is spindling plants with 
fewer flowers. Of annuals, there is an 
endless variety to select from. 

The Nasturtium and the Sweet Pea 
should be planted early, but for the ma- 
jority of them we should wait until the 
ground is warmer. In the cultivation of 
the Sweet Pea, that beautiful climber, 
of which no garden is complete without 
many, people sometimes make a mistake 
in loosening the soil about the roots; after 
the seed is sown the earth should be 

ressed down firm and hard and never 
oosened unless it is a hard, clayey soil; 
but as the season advances it is a good 
plan to add more soil, which should also 
be pressed down firmly. 

No garden is complete without the 
summer flowering bulbs; of these the 
Dahlia leads, followed closely by the 
Gladiolus, to which we may add the Can- 





na, Tube-rose, tuberous Begonia and 





many others. After the first frost comes 
these bulbs should be carefully dried 
and packed in dry sand or sawdust to 
preserve them for next year’s planting. 

Let us not forget the standby of the 
old-time gardens—the perennials; their 
beauty and growth is bringing them 
again into general cultivation. They re- 
quire little attention and respond gener- 
ously to increased care and thorough 
cultivation. On the approach of cold 
weather cover with a course litter to 
protect them from being thrown out by 
the freezing and thawing during the fall 
and spring. No true lever of flowers 
would think of a flower garden without 
roses, and now that the ever blooming 
varieties are to be obtained at a reason- 
able price, we can have them from June 
until frost. They require a larger 
amount of care than annuals, yet with 
frequent spraying with whale oil soap or 
kerosene emulsion they can be kept free 
from insects. Many varieties are hardy 
and with protection will withstand the 
rigors of our northern winters, while 
many of the Hybrid varieties have to be 
removed to the cellar. I often wonder 
why the beautiful Moss rose is not in 
more general cultivation, as it is thor- 
oughly hardy and blossoms profusely. 
This rose is a sport from the old cabbage 
rose, although some pretty legend has 
attributed it being to angel’s gift. 

There comes atime when the earth is 
clothed in darkness and the wind sleeps, 
that Jack Frost creeps into our garden 
and does his mischievous work. Are we 
to have no more flowers until spring? 
No! We have been mindful of this dur- 
ing the summer and have our window 
garden already prepared. Some will say, 
“T have no sunshine for them;” then 
you can cultivate ferns, palms, etc. The 
Geranium, Calla Lilly, Carnation Pink, 
Primrose and many others will thrive in 
an ordinary sitting room. We should 
start new plants for winter bloom, as no 
plant that has blossomed all summer can 
be expected to blossom all winter. After 
all of our care in planting our flower gar- 
den or potting our plants, it will be al- 
most useless if left to grow uncared for. 

Now that we have our flowers, let us 
not be selfish with them. I often think 
for every flower plucked, two are sent to 
replace it. So let us give generously, 
and the recording angel only knows how 
many hearts are made light and how 
much pleasure we bring to others by a 
handful of our flowers. 


PROVINCIAL FRUIT GROWING. 
Secretary Knowlton’s Observations Among the 
Orchardists of Nova Scotia. 

Secretary Knowlton has been making 
somewhat of a study of fruit growing in 
Nova Scotia. His first acquaintance with 
Nova Scotia fruit was three years ago at 
the international exhibition held in St. 
John, where he acted as judge of fruit. 
The two following exhibitions he served 
in the same capacity, and this year and 
last he acted as judge of fruit at the Pro- 
vincial exhibition held in Halifax. At 
St. John there was a large predominance 
of Nova Scotia fruit, and at Halifax the 
fruit was all from Nova Scotia save one 
exhibition from Prince Edward Island. 
The excellence of the fruit the past two 
years, especially while in Maine the few 
apples raised were either wormy or cov- 
ered with scab, led him to the conclusion 
that Maine people needed a better knowl- 
edge of cultural methods and care of the 
trees. The purpose of the paper was to 
state some interesting facts he learned 
from the fruit growers there and the 
orchards he visited. 


As an illustration of the quality of 
fruit raised there this year, he had be- 
fore him an exhibition of a dozen or 
more varieties of the most popular apples 
grown in Nova Scotia. 

The Annapolis and Cornwallis valleys 
produce more fruit than any other sec- 
tion of the island, though some of the 
best fruit on exhibition was grown in 
other parts. In these valleys conditions 
seem favorable for orcharding. On the 
north of the island from Digby to the 
Basin of Minas there is a high and con- 
tinuous hill along the coast. It is known 
as the North Mountain, while a few 
miles away, running nearly parallel, are 
the South Mountains. The two valleys 
lie between these mountains, the Annap- 
olis extending east from Digby until it 
merges into the Cornwallis valley, whose 
outlet by sea is over the Minas Basin out 
into the Bay of Fundy. These moun- 
tains protect, in a large degree, the trees 
from the cold winds of the north and the 
heavy winds from the south. 

For the most part the orchards are not 
very large, perhaps in consequence of 
the high price of the land. The growers 
are inclined to cultivate well, few trees, 
rather than to have many neglected ones, 
which Mr. Knowlton thinks is very good 
doctrine for Maine growers. 

From his observations he is convinced 
that Nova Scotia conditions are much 
the same as along our coast in Maine, 
and he believes that the same skill in 
care and culture of the trees would en- 
able our shore towns to produce their 
own fruit, and possibly some for the rest 
of the world. 

The Gravenstein is the popular apple 
there, and if it were possible for the 
grower to find a market, there would be 
few other varieties grown. As it is, they 
have the idea ghat it is necessary to begin 
marketing them before they are fully 
matured, and this, no doubt, is the rea- 
son why the fruit is so inferior in color- 
ing to our own Gravensteins. Graven- 
steins served at the hotels in Halifax and 
St. John were too green to be good, and 
many inthe local markets there were of 
the same quality, 

The Gravenstein is a great bearer 
there, and has a record which well nigh 
gives it the championship. In one or- 
chard in King’s county there is a tree 
that produced 18 bbls. in °78; 25 bbls. in 
*80; 23 in 84; 24 in ’86; 27 in ’88; 20 in 
"90; 21 in 92; 26 in ’94. It is also an in- 
teresting variety for study and experi- 
ment. Several sports have become fixed 
in type and do not revert. The Bank's 
Gravenstein is one of these. It is higher 
colored, not quite as large, and possibly 
alittle better in quality. This and an- 
other sport are grown largely tocolor the 
original variety by their presence among 
them inthe barrel. Some of these sports 
were grafted into Maine stock last spring, 
and they will be watched with interest. 

Other popular and profitable varieties 
are the Blenheim Pippin, the Ribston 
Pippin, Nonpariel, Golden Russet, Tomp- 
kin’s King, Fallawater, Ben Davis, Bald- 
win, Northern Spy, R. I. Greening and 
Wagener. 

The fruit was of excellent quality. The 
growers in Nova Scotia have all the diffi- 
culties that Maine has. Insects and 
fungus diseases abound, but they 
have bravely met them and are large- 
ly conquering. The general appearance 
of the fruit trees showed their health 
and vigor. Now and then there is an 
orchard neglected, and its condition was 
recognized far away—care and culture 
are the rule and not the exception. 

Asan illustration of the methods, refer- 
ence was made to the orchard of Mr. 
Ralph S. Eaton of Kentville, who is the 
largest and one of the most intelligent 
and skiliful fruit growers in the Province. 
For several years he was a successful 
teacher, but his love for rural pursuits 
and good health led him to purchase a 
farm some twelve years ago. One or- 
chard, containing twenty acres, was set 
on land covered with a second growth of 
trees of various kinds. It must have 
been a great task to accomplish what he 
hasin the years since he began. His 
orchards now contain 5000 apple trees, 
8,000 plum trees, 1,100 of which are Bur- 
bank; 3,000 cherries, 500 pears, 1,100 


peach, 300 quince, and the same number 
of apricot trees. 

In his 20-acre orchard the trees have 
been set within ten years. The oldest 
of these trees are beginning to bear. 
This orchard he has plowed or cultivated 
five or six times during the past season 
and at the time of visit the clover sow, 
for a green manure was just making jt, 
appearance, Next spring he will plow 
the clover in. Five times during the 
year he had sprayed his trees. On the 
outer edge of this orchard was one row 
which had not been plowed, the trees 
standing in grass land and being thor. 
oughly mulched with hay. Mr. Know}. 
ton, when he saw the trees, asked M, 
Eaton why they were so inferior to the 
adjacent trees, and was assured the cy). 
ture made the difference. Down through 
the centre of this orchard was one row 
that had not been sprayed at all. Firgt 
the foliage of the trees was very differ. 
ent in its color and perfection; secondly 
there seemed to be more inferior fruit 
on this row of trees than on al! the 
others; They were wormy and scabby 
and lots of poor apples were under these 
trees. ‘I'he lesson was indisputable, and 
would satisfy any observer of the efficacy 
of skillful spraying. . 

Mr. Eaton in ’97 raised about 2000 bar. 
rels of apples and this year he expected 
about 500 or 600 barrels. 


Mr. Knowlton in closing his remarks 
spoke of the important agencies at work 
in the Province to encourage the indys. 
try. First, there is the Nova Scotia 
Fruit Growers’ Association, an organiza. 
tion that is well officered with active 
fruit growers who neglect no opportunity 
that will encourage the growers, or ex. 
tend the popularity of their favorite 
fruits. The second agency grew out of 
the first. Itis the horticultural schoo} 
organized some years ago at Wolfville. 
Last year there were in attendance 65 


pupils, who under the direction of Prof. 
Sears, were making a study of the science 
and art of fruit growing. 

The people of Nova Scotia are enthy- 
siastic in the matter of fruit growing, 


They believe in its possibilities, because 
so many of them thus far have found it 
profitable. They are well informed jp 


methods, and eager to “‘catch on” to any 


ideas calculated to aid them. They are 
our nearest competitors for the European 
markets, and it is important for our 


fruit growers to study their methods 
and make our own methods better and 
so far as possible more profitable. 


METHODS OF FRUIT CULTURE IN Nova 
SCOTIA. 


BY MR, R. W. STARR, 


Ido not think it would be necessary 
to say much about planting trees, but 
would devote my attention mostly to the 
“After Cultivation ofthe Orchard.” We 
consider that thorough cultivation of the 
soil of an orchard is as important as for 
the cultivation of any other crop. 

In applying manures, we find that the 
application of those manures is best in 
the fall, plowing under so that it may be 
prepared for the use of the plant in the 
early spring, in order to get as early and 
rapid growth as possible, so that the 
wood and buds may be well ripened and 
developed before the winter's frost. We 
find that phosphates and potash are best 
used in connection with barn manure to 
give a well balanced ration to the plant, 
and to assist in ripening and developing 
the fruit buds. 

The spring cultivation of the land 
should be commenced as early as possi- 
ble, and kept up during the growing 
season, but not continued beyond. 
Crops are grown by most farmers in the 
orchard, and the best crops are hoed 
crops, such as potatoes, turnips, man- 
gles, carrots or beans, or mixed grain 
crops for feeding green or clover. You 
must avoid so far as possible al! grain 
crops that are intended to ripen, as they 
exhaust the moisture from the soil, at 
a time of year when the trees can least 
spare it. Some persons advise cultiva- 
tion without any cropping, but we find 
from experience that the trees wil! take 
all that they require from the soil, be 
fore the planted crops can rob them, and 
those planted crops act as a cover, thus 
inducing nitrification in the soil. An 
other advantage is that by planting a 
crop, you insure more perfect cultiva 
tion than would otherwise be afforded. 

We have, as in most other localities, a 
full share of insect plagues, and we find 
the only method of destroying them is 
by constant spraying with arsenica! poi- 
sons, and also adding to that the Bor- 
deaux mixtures for fungoid diseases. 
This spraying to be effectual must be 


commenced early in the spring with the 
first growth of the tree. Again, as soon 
as the blossoms have fallen, and for fun 
gous disease, especially, a third applica 
tion must be made. To do this, you 
want to prepare yourselves with one of 
the best and most powerful brass pumps 
to be had. Set this on a large cask to be 
mounted on a truck or wagon, used with 


one or two horses, according to the 
amount of work to be done. Then with 


improved spray nozzles mounted 02 
brass rods, enclosed in bamboo, eight or 
ten feet long, attached to a half-inch 
hose, you can get around your trees and 
do the work better than to be confined 
to the pump with short gear. 

After you have grown your fruit, it '6 
necessary to use a good deal of skil! ip 
the picking, packing and care previous 


y od 


to marketing. In picking you need 


tools, and careful workmen. You want 
good, clean, strong packages, (barrels 
generally being used for apples) skilled 
packers, able to make proper selection of 


the fruit for different qualities. Whe0 
that is done the fruit should be stored 


immediately in cool cellars or fruit 
houses, especially if that fruit is to be sent 
to foreign market. From experience We 


find that many of the failures io the 
transport of fruit is owing to the prem* 
ture ripening induced by being kept 2 
too warm situations previous to s5!P 
ment. The last operation, previous °° 
shipment, is closing the packages mak- 
ing sure that they are as full as is poss 
ble, to prevent their shaking in transit. 


A NOBLE AND GENEROUS ACT 


When the war broke out and the boys 
were enthusiastic for service, employe" 
were conservative and in many cases '® 
fused to offer any encouragement thé 
places would be retained if men chose 
enlist. Not so the Maine Central. €2 
Manager Evans at once said to the mea 
in the employ of this great trunk line, 
who were members of the Nation#l 
Guard, “If you go to the front we will 
keep your jobs for you, and will in adéi- 
tion give you half pay while you 4 
gone.” 

The boys went, and some are stil! ip 
the service, but every one has had #® 
added incentive to patriotic action, #04 
ambition for promotion. The place 
have been kept for those who went and 
will be for those now away, and thé 
Maine Central is furnishing ™ 
this simple act an appreciation of ¥ 
employes not excelled by any corpo'® 
tion. It wasa noble and generous * 
and will not be forgotten by the tho™ 
sands in the employ of this pop»! 
Maine railroad. 








Publishers Maine Farmer: Will so™* 
one please send through the columns of 
the Farmer the poem, “On the Shores of 


Tennessee,” and oblige a reader? 
G. D. P. 
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Wervousness 
sleepless, Tired and Miserable, 
Could Get No Rest 





Has All Been Changed by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


n Hood's Sarsaparilla as a 

r for several years past with 
ary ace ween results. It always 
ol up my system by giving me a good 
- ite I have been afflicted with ner- 
oe and could mot sleep. I had a 
woe, mitserable feeling and work was a 
oe tome. I had nmoappetite and no 
ae th and I could get no rest. I began 
pene Hood’s Sarsaparilla and occasion- 
SS a Hood’s Pills. In ashort time 
pone were very much improved. I 
nor sleep all night and get up in the 
os ng feeling rested. I could work all 


How This 
Taking 
“ | have take 


i . 
SS ee a good appetite and felt like a 
= person.” Mrs. JAMES IRISH, Stow, 
sesiats Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


st—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


» Be 
oe C. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


pi; six for $5. 


—— ae Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood’s Pills take, easy tooperate. 250 








| Blood 

a 

| e 

| | Will 

_—————_ 

i Tell 

i a true expression where bealth 
is concerned. 

Good Blood means good bealtb. 

Poor Blood means disease. 

Purify your Blood and keep well. 

“LF.” Atwood’s Bitters make 
good blood. 


a Ask for “L. F.,"' and see 
the Red Letters before it 
is wrapped up. 36 cents. 
Avoid imitations. .« . «+ 
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For La Cripp 
or Influenza—cure and preven 
tive, is prepared by 

CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE, 
Apothecary, opp. P. 0., Augusta 








will break up any cold or incip 
: ient fever. rescription in plain 














English on bottle. Price, 25 cts. 
‘ ” 4 

i os Cy 

lassified Als 

‘ed ¢ 
Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex 
change advertisements will be in 
§ WE serted under this general head at 
ONE CENT a word, and will he given a choice 
position. No displayed advertisement, other 
wise than an initial letter and the usual stock 










cuts, will be inserted in this department 
Pay must invariably be in advance. 
FOR SALE—Six Collie puppies 
whelped October ist, by Brook 
side Blucher, he by Old Hal 
Blucher, out of Miss Doctor, by 
Doctor David, by}Ckampion Sef 
ton Hero. For particulars write James H 
ANKS, Westbrook, Me. 49 


BRONZE TURKEYS for sale, raisec 

on hiils of Vermont. Remember 

these are the turkeys that have 

given such universal satisfaction 
c 


orsumany years. J. F, Hemenway, Chelsea 


t 209 





BA8GAINS in, Brahmas—Cockerels. pair 
and trios. Erskine, Halidale, Me. e 

WEITE To J. H. FULLER, Augusta, Me 
J for prices for choice Pekin Ducks 

pihite Wyandottes and Barred Plymouth 
«KS 


26U5 


BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE 
Choice hardy stock. E. Tarr, Ma 


pl eton, Me, 
‘OR SALE—Ten A. J.C. C. cows and heif 
ers, some fine St. Lamberts. Prices low 
quality considered, in order to reduce stock 
Address W. W, Davis, Mer., “Mackwortl 


Farm,” East Deering. Me. 


A’ (ROLUGY—Send date of birth, full ad 
dress and 10 cents for near future pros 

pone and answer to one question. N.MAYE 
O. Box 324, Lynn, Mass. 

J W. LOWELL, Gardiner, Me, breeder o 

B + Barred Plymouth Rocks and Rose Vom! 
-rown Leghorns. A fine lot of cockerels fo 
le. Try one. Price $1.00 to $2.00 each. 

13t2 








‘OLLIE PUPS, Chester Swine, Boars fo 
and service, leading varieties Fowls, Duck: 
fo Pigeons, also Mammoth Artichokes 
irculars. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 

JRIME Egg case illustrated circular an¢ 

Price list free. ent Wanted. E. A 
M®, Ayer Junction, Mass. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheer 
Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dog! 
, Send stampe ‘or Catalogue, a 

JO 
Coatesville, ~~” mes. 5.F. ore 10 ‘ 


Rock, Whit 
cock 
G. M 








Par 

















LIQUOR HABIT EASILY CURED. “Doe 


not interfere with busi 

THE OHI 
. Lima, Ohio. Cas. K 
Ist. opp. P. O., Augusta 
aine. 








. Mr. Geo. T. Angell writes the Bosto: 

ournal calling attention to the evidenc 
of @ distinguished German medica 
writer translated into English, tha 
wearing sulphur has proved a complet 
ee against’ cholera and othe 
~~ — diseases, also that those work 
med © sulphur mines of Italy escap 
— which prevails all abou 
me also that sulphur in the shoes ha 
inne re cases of rheumatism, als 
the Hv phur taken internally or worn i 
a oes has sufficient power to pas 
seat the body, the clothing and th 
ne me book, blackening the silver there 
hale "es a8 @ preventive against grit 
in po teaspoonful of powdered sulphu 
a shoe or stocking which is con 

*red to be sufficient. 





U. 8. Gola Cough C 
25 ure, large bottle 
cents, from Partridge’s Old Reliab! 
Store is doing lots of good now 








peach, 300 quince, and the sa 
df apricot trees. , ae 

In his 20-acre orchard the tree 
been set within ten years. The a 
of these trees are beginning to ony 
This orchard he has plowed or cultivated 
five or six times during the past 8easo 
and at the time of visit the clover sown 
for a green manure was just making ite 
appearance. Next spring he will plow 
the clover in, Five times during th 
year he had sprayed his trees. On the 
outer edge of this orchard was one ro : 
which had not been plowed, the tr 
standing in grass land and being thor 
oughly mulched with hay. Mr, Knowl. 
ton, when he saw the trees, asked Mr. 
Eaton why they were so inferior to the 
adjacent trees, and was assured the cul 
ture made the difference. Down throu h 
the centre of this orchard was one a 
that had not been sprayed at all, First 
the foliage of the trees was very differ. 
ent in its color and perfection; second] 
there seemed to be more inferior trunk 
on this row of trees than on all the 
others; They were wormy and scabby 
and lots of poor apples were under these 
trees. ‘I'he lesson was indisputable and 
would satisfy any observer of the efficac 
of skillful spraying. 7 

Mr. Eaton in ’97 raised about 2000 bar- 
rels of apples and this year he expected 
about 500 or 600 barrels. 

Mr. Knowlton in closing his remarks 
spoke of the important agencies at work 
in the Province to encourage the indus. 
try. First, there is the Nova Scotia 
Fruit Growers’ Association, an organiza- 
tion that is well officered with active 
fruit growers who neglect no opportunity 
that will encourage the growers, or ex- 
tend the popularity of their favorite 
fruits. The second agency grew out of 
the first. Itis the horticultural schoo} 
organized some years ago at Wolfville 
Last year there were in attendance 43 
pupils, who under the direction of Prof 
Sears, were making a study of the science 
and art of fruit growing. 

The people of Nova Scotia are enthu- 
siastic in the matter of fruit growing 
They believe in its possibilities, because 
so many of them thus far have found it 
profitable. They are well informed in 
methods, and eager to “‘catch on” to any 
ideas calculated to aid them. They are 
our nearest competitors for the European 
markets, and it is important for our 
fruit growers to study their methods 
and make our own methods better and 
so far as possible more profitable. 


METHODS OF FRUIT CULTURE IN NOVA 
COTIA. 


BY MR. R. W. STARR, 


Ido not think it would be necessary 
to say much about planting trees, but 
would devote my attention mostly to the 
“After Cultivation of the Orchard.” We 
consider that thorough cultivation of the 
soil of an orchard is as important as for 
the cultivation of any other crop, 

In applying manures, we find that the 
application of those manures is best in 
the fall, plowing under so that it may be 
prepared for the use of the plant in the 
early spring, in order to get as early and 
rapid growth as possible, so that the 
wood and buds may be well ripened and 
developed before the winter’s frost. We 
find that phosphates and potash are best 
used in connection with barn manure to 
give a well balanced ration to the plant, 


e| and to assist in ripening and developing 


-| amount of work to be done. 


the fruit buds. 

The spring cultivation of the land 
should be commenced as early as possi- 
ble, and kept up during the growing 
season, but not continued beyond. 
Crops are grown by most farmers in the 
orchard, and the best crops are hoed 
crops, such as potatoes, turnips, man- 
gles, carrots or beans, or mixed grain 
crops for feeding green or clover. You 
must avoid so far as possible all grain 
crops that are intended to ripen, as they 
exhaust the moisture from the soil, at 
a time of year when the trees can least 
spare it. Some persons advise cultiva- 
tion without any cropping, but we find 
from experience that the trees will take 
all that they require from the soil, be- 
fore the planted crops can rob them, and 
those planted crops act as a cover, thus 
inducing nitrification in the soil. An- 
other advantage is that by planting a 
crop, you insure more perfect cultiva- 
tion than would otherwise be afforded. 
We have, as in most other localities, a 
full share of insect plagues, and we find 
the only method of destroying them is 
by constant spraying with arsenical poi- 
sons, and also adding to that the Bor- 
deaux mixtures for fungoid diseases. 
This spraying to be effectual must be 
commenced early in the spring with the 
first growth of the tree. Again, as soon 
as the blossoms have fallen, and for fun- 
gous disease, especially, a third applica- 
tion must be made. To do this, you 
want to prepare yourselves with one of 
the best and most powerful brass pumps 
to be had. Set this on a large cask to be 
mounted on a truck or wagon, used with 
one or two horses, according to the 
Then with 


‘}improved spray nozzles mounted on 
'| brass rods, enclosed in bamboo, eight or 


.| tools, and careful workmen. 


| immediately 


ten feet long, attached to a half-inch 
hose, you can get around your trees and 
do the work better than to be confined 
to the pump with short gear. 

After you have grown your fruit, it is 
necessary to use a good deal of skill in 
the picking, packing and care previous 
to marketing. In picking you need good 
You want 
good, clean, strong packages, (barrels 
generally being used for apples) skilled 
packers, able to make proper selection of 
the fruit for different qualities. When 
that is done the fruit should be stored 
in cool cellars or fruit 
houses, especially if that fruit is to be sent 
to foreign market. From experience we 
find that many of the failures in the 
transport of fruit is owing to the prema- 
ture ripening induced by being kept in 
too warm situations previous to ship- 
ment. The last operation, previous to 
shipment, is closing the packages, mak- 
ing sure that they are as full as is possi- 
ble, to prevent their shaking in transit. 


A NOBLE AND GENEROUS ACT. 


When the war broke out and the boys 
were enthusiastic for service, employers 
were conservative and in many cases re 
fused to offer any encouragement that 
places would be retained if men chose to 
enlist. Not so the Maine Central. Ge2- 
Manager Evans at once said to the mea 
in the employ of this great trunk line, 
who were members of the National 
Guard, “If you go to the front we will 
keep your jobs for you, and will in addi- 
tion give you half pay while you are 
gone.” 

The boys went, and some are still 12 
the service, but every one has had a2 
added incentive to patriotic action, and 
ambition for promotion, The places 
have been kept for those who went and 
will be for those now away, and the 
Maine Central is furnishing i 
this simple act an appreciation of it# 
employes not excelled by any corpor® 
tion. It wasa noble and generous act 
and will not be forgotten by the thou 
sands in the employ of this popular 
Maine railroad. 








Publishers Maine Farmer: Will some 
one please send through the columns of 
the Farmer the poem, ‘On the Shores of 
Tennessee,” and oblige a reader? 





G. D. P. 
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Nervousness 


sleepless, Tired and Miserable, 
Could Get No Rest 





w This Has All Been Changed by 
Taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


« [have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla asa 
plood purifier for several years past with 
most satisfactory results. It always 
builds up my system by giving me a good 
appetite. I have been afflicted with ner- 
yousness and could not sleep. I had a 
tired, miserable feeling and work was a 
burden to me. I had no appetite and no 
strength and I could get norest. I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and occasion- 
ally used Hood’s Pills. In ashort time 
- nerves were very much improved. I 
could sleep all night and get up in the 
morning feeling rested. I could work all 
day, had a good appetite and felt like a 
new person.” Mrs. JaMEs IRIsH, Stow, 
Maine. Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


[s the Best—1n fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
pi; six for $5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


Ho 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy tooperate. 25¢ 





{ Blood 
Will 
‘Tell 


Is a true expression where bealth 
is concerned. 

Good Blood means good bealtb. 

Poor Blood means disease. 

Purify your Blood and keep well. 

“L.F.” Atwood’s Bitters make 
good blood. 


(Be Ask for “L. F.,"" and see 
the Red Letters before it 
is wrapped up. 86 cents. 
Avoid imitations. . « « 
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eh HAY FEVER 


AND A b.SEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION: 


Reguiay SizesG5¢&-75¢ 























- 
SPE- |For La Crippe 
or Influenza—cure and preven- 
tive, is prepared by 
ClF- CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE, 
Apothecary, opp. P. O., Augusta, 
will break up any cold or incip- 
ient fever. Prescription in plain 
' English on bottle. Price, 26 cts, 
-/_ r 
| il il 
assifie ! Si 
Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex- 
change advertisements will be in- 
§ WI serted under this general head at 
ONE CENT a word, and will he given a choice 
position. so Saperes advertisement, other- 
wise than an initial letter and the usual stock 
cuts, will be inserted in this department. 


Pay must invariably be in advance. 


FOR SALE—Six Collie puppies, 
whelped October 1st, by Brook- 
side Blucher, he by Old Hall 
Blucher, out of Miss Doctor, b 
Doctor David, by\Ckampion ‘Sef- 
ton Hero. For particulars write JAMES 
Banks, Westbrook, Me. 4t9 


BRONZE TURKEYS for sale, raised 
on hills of Vermont. Remember 
these are the turkeys that have 


ey: such universal satisfaction 
vr svmany years. J. F, HEMENWAY, Chelsea, 
2t9 





















Bakealks in Brahmas—Cockerels, pairs 
and trios. ERsKINE, Halidale, Me. 

\ RITE TO J. H. FULLER, Augusta, Me., 

W for prices for choice Pekin Ducks, 
hite Wyandottes and Barred Plymouth 

Rocks. 2605 





BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE— 
Choice hardy stock. E. Tarr, Ma- 
pleton, Me, 


OR SALE—Ten A.J.C.C. cows and heif- 
ers, some fine St. Lamberts. Prices low, 
quality considered, in order to reduce stock. 
Address W. W. Davis, Mgr., "Mackworth 
Farm,” East Deering, Me. 
ASROLOGY—Sena date of birth, full ad- 
: dress and 10 cents for near future PE 
ects and answer to one question. N.MAYE, 
P.O. Box 324, Lynn, Mass. 
J. \. LOWELL, Gardiner, Me, breeder of 
ee Barred Plymouth Rocks and Rose Comb 
aon Leghorns. A fine lot of cockerels for 
Sale. Try one. Price $1.00 | a each. 
3t 

















(OLLIE PUPS, Chester Swine, Boars for 
ena Service, leading varieties Fowls, Ducks 
th Pigeons, also Mammoth Artichokes, 
Virculars. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


prime Egg case illustrated circular and 
P Price list free. ent Wanted. E. A. 
RIME, Ayer Junction, Mass. 

FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep 

Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dog: 
Sone stamps io papplogue, 16, 
Coatesville, pusravings. a 2 es ae 
FOK, SALE Choice B, P. Rock, White 
érels, Win? an . ©. B. Leghorn cock- 
WITCHELL. a Hoe low. G. M. 


PORK BARRELS at F.L. Webber's, Augusta. 


LIQUOR HABIT EASILY CURED. Does 


es. Send f not interfere with busi- 
CHEMICA ‘ or particulars, THE OHIO 
ARTHINAY WORKS, Lima, Qhio. Cuas. K. 


Sales Agent fo ~ past, opp. P. O., Augusta 


A PREVENTIVE OF GRIP. 


Mr. Geo, T. Angell writes the Boston 
Journal calling attention to the evidence 
of 4% distinguished German medical 
writer translated into English, that 
wearing sulphur has proved a complete 
Protection against’ cholera and other 
*pidemic diseases, also that those work- 
ing the sulphur mines of Italy escape 
the malaria which prevails all about 
them, also that sulphur in the shoes has 
a many cases of rheumatism, also 
an sulphur taken internally or worn in 
Shoes has sufficient power to pass 

Tough the body, the clothing and the 
“nape, blackening the silver there. 
meh ati & preventive against grip, 
4 teaspoonful of powdered sulphur 
each shoe or stocking which is con- 

dered to be sufficient. 


























U. 8. Gold Cough Cure, large bottles 
Cents, from Partridge’s Old Reliable 
“& Store is doing lots of good now. 





City News. 


State News. 


General News. 








—Christmas was very generally ob- 
served in the city, and many a sad heart 
was made bright and glad by some kind 
remembrance. 

—Mrs. Rosanna E. Cummings, wife of 
Mr. 8S. G. Cummings of Coombs’s Mills, 
died suddenly, on Sunday, of catarrhal 
phgumonia, aged 71 years. 
=—The two boys who broke into the 
cottages at Cobbossee and stole a few 
articles, received their sentence Wednes- 
day. Larrabee, aged 16 or 17, gets two 
years in State Prison, while Dike goes to 
the reform school for his minority. 

—Business men in Augusta have en- 
joyed a good country trade the past two 
weeks, but complaints have been fre- 
quent about lack of hitching places for 
teams on Water street. It seems as 
though a small expenditure by the street 
department would bring large returns. 

—Messrs. Macomber, Farr and Whitten, 
the reliable insurance firm, are dis- 
tributing a large calendar to their friends 
and customers. The view is from the 
junction of Grove and State streets look- 
ing north, and the whole is well worth 
preserving. The work was done at the 
Maine Farmer job room. 

—Mrs. D. W. Pettingill died at the Maine 
General Hospital in Portland, Thursday, 
following an operation, on Monday, for 
the removal of a tumor. The end was 
unexpected, as she was reported im- 
proving until an hour or two before the 
end came. Mrs. Pettingill was about 50 
years of age. 

—With this issue of the Farmer Mr. 
Geo. W. Merrill, who, for almost twenty 
years, has been identified with its weekly 
make-up,and for fifteen years manager of 
the composing room, retires, to engage in 
other business, and Mr. H. C. Griffith,who 
learned his trade in this office, and for 
the past five years has been foreman of 
the Age office, Belfast, takes his place. 
Mr. Merrill is to devote his entire time to 
insurance, and, with natural aptitude for 
the business, a genial, cordial address 
and abundance of energy, his success is 
assured. The good wishes of the entire 
force will follow him in his new field of 
labor. 











—Animportant mass temperance meet- 
ing was held at Wiothrop, Sunday, under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 

—Mr. Thomas Leigh, of Leigh & 
Wingate, one of the respected citizens of 
Hallowell, died Wednesday morning. 

—Every member of the good old Ken- 
nebec County Agricultural Society 
should be present at the annual meeting 
at Readfield Corner, next Monday, Jan. 2. 

—Oakland insists on its original right 
to use the river as a natural outlet for its 
sewers. Having done this for years be- 
fore the water works were put in, the 
voters there feel that they hold the field, 

—It was reported from Vassalboro, 
Tuesday evening, that Henry Bushby’s 
condition was so serious that he had to 
be strapped to a bed. The trouble has 
taken an insane turn. 

—The Supreme Court has finally ren- 
dered its decision in the vexed City Hall 
case at Waterville, in which it declares 
the commission illegal, also the contract 
with M. C. Foster & Son, builders. 
This seriously complicates matters there. 

—Mr. W. G. Hunton, Readfield, had 
the misfortune to drive a nail through 
his foot last Friday, thus confining him 
to the house, preventing attendance at 
the meeting to elect a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, Tuesday. It is 
hoped his recovery may be speedy. 

—It was reported, Tuesday, that Mr. 
Henry Bushby, who was so brutally as- 
saulted in Vassalboro a few weeks ago, 
was dying. Although the officers are 
reticent about the matter there is a gen- 
eral understanding that in the case of 
Bushby’s death the alleged assailants 
will be placed under arrest and charged 
with manslaughter. The charge on 
which they have been held is that of 


H_ | Simple assault. 


—lIn the probate court, Monday, the fol- 
lowing wills were proved, approved and 
allowed: Of Hattie Courtemanche, late 
of Augusta, Xavia Courtemanchie of 
Augusta, appointed administrator; of 
Frank Jenkins, late of Augusia, Ellen M. 
Jenkins of Augusta, appointed adminis- 
tratrix; of Norris Taylor, late of Augus- 
ta, Lizzie M. Davis of Augusta, appoint- 
ed executrix. Administration was grant- 
ed on the following estates: Of Ezekiel 
Ware, late of West Gardiner, Martha L. 
Ware of West Gardiner, appointed ad- 
ministratrix; of John Davenport, late of 
Chelsea, Daniel S. Tasker of Randolph, 
appointed administrator; of Mary Jane 
Blaisdell, late of Rome, Martin Blaisdell 
of Waterville, appointed administrator. 





MEMBER OF BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


At a meeting of the delegates of the 
Kennebec and South Kennebec Agricul- 
tural Societies, held at the State House, 
Tuesday, the full number of delegates 
were present; G. M. Twitchell being 
elected by the members of the Kennebec 
Society to fill the vacancy caused by the 
absence of Mr. E. H. Kent. The result 
of the ballot was the election of Mr. 
Arthur N. Douglass, Sec’y of the South 
Kennebec Agricultural Society, a young 
man of sterling qualities, and one who 
will prove a valuable member in the de- 
liberations of the board and in its insti- 
tute work. Kennebec county has been 
well represented from the first but never 
has a member wielded a stronger influ- 
ence than Mr. W. G. Hunton, Readfield, 
who retires next month. His influence 


-| for the pure seed and feed measures and 


the more complete organization of the 
board will not soon be forgotten while 
his services upon the platform, in insti- 
tute work, have given him a wide repu- 
tation as a speaker. 





“PLEASE STOP MY AD.” 


This is not always pleasant to the ears 
of a publisher but who can complain 
when an ad. brings so many orders. It 
proves the value of the Maine Farmer as 
an advertising medium. 

‘““WoRCESTER, Mass., Dec. 23, 1898. 

Maine Farmer Pub. Co.: Please stop 
ad. ‘Steamed Meat.’ I cannot fill the 


orders as fast as they come in. 
C. A. BARTLETT.” 


WHAT DO THE CHILDREN DRINK? 


Don’t give them tea nor coffee, Have you tried 








be new food drink called GRAIN-O? It is 
Selictous and nourishing and takes the place 
of coffee. The more Grain-O you give the 
children the more heaith you d bu’ 
through systems. Grain-O is made of 
ure and when properly prepared 
tastes ike the choice es 0 ‘ee, but 
costs much. 1 sell 





The first regular train on the Washing- 
ton County Railroad will be run, Mon- 
day, Jan. 2. 

ALNA. On Dec. 24th, some of the 
many friends of Rev. Mr. Williams of 
Alna gathered at his home in the form 
of a surprise party. Owing to the bad 
traveling the number was small, but they 
enjoyed a very fine and social evening, 
leaving behind a number of useful arti- 
cles, Charles S., the sop, coming in for 
his share. After the company had gone 
home it was noticed that $20 in money 
were left on the table. 

Attorneys for the Portland Steamship 
Co. have filed in the United States dis- 
trict court a petition for the limitation of 
liability in the loss of the steamer Port- 
land. The petition is tiled under the 
limited liability act and sets forth the 
loss of the steamer was caused by “‘reason 
of a collision with the four-masted 
schooner King Philip or some unknown 
vessel, or else by reason of the great vio- 
lence and fury of the gale,’’ that all the 
baggage and freight on board was lost, 
that all her passengers and crew were 
drowned, but that the place of founder- 
ing was unknown. This action is taken 
to prevent further attachments being 
placed by interested parties who are al- 
ready bringing suit. 

It is reported that at a town meeting 
held in Corinna, Saturday, it was voted 
to hire an expert accountant to examine 
the books of H. J. Seavey, the defaulting 
town collector. A great deal of interest 
is manifested in this case and the meet- 
ing was very largely attended. The town 
has brought action against Seavey’s 
bondsmen, Joel C. Pease, Solon Veazie, 
Jobn H, Shepard and Alonzo B. Dear- 
born, for $10,000 to cover the amount 
which Seavey confesses he took to help 
provide for his family. Just before the 
town meeting was called to order the 
news reached the hall that Alonzo B. 
Dearborn, one of Seavey’s bondsmen, 
who was sued by the town, had died at 
his home, a short distance from the vil- 
lage. 

Harmony. There is just snow enough 
for fine sleighing and business is brisk. 
—There were three Christmas trees in 
town, beside family trees, and all were 
well laden and much enjoyed by all pres- 
ent.—Mrs. Mary Merrill suffered a shock 
last Wednesday, and owing to her age, 
which is nearly 85 years, lies in a critical 
condition.—Mrs. Ira Hurd, another aged 
lady in the same neighborhood, who has 
been very sick, is now improving.—Dr. 
Wm. McLaughlin attended State Grange 
at Bangor, last week, as a delegate from 
Harmony Grange.—Several young people 
who were out of town came home to 
spend Christmas, among them being 
Miss Ida Hatch from Gorham, Cecil Hurd 
from Boston, and Emma Merrill from 
Beddington.—Several of our young ladies 
have gone to Farmington to continue 
their studies. 


ATHENS. Hon. and Mrs. Albert Leav- 
itt returned, Friday, from a visit to Mas- 
sachusetts, where they have children.— 
There was a Christmas tree at the 
church, Saturday evening. There was a 
large attendance and the exercises were 
a credit to both children and teachers.— 
Mrs. Ellingwood received a_ beautiful 
silk quilt from the Church Aid Society, 
where her assistance is thoroughly ap- 
preciated.—Z. J. Emery is in very poor 
health—Mr. Daniel Wentworth received 
a telegram, Friday, announcing the death 
of a sister who lived in Camden.—Mrs. 
Cora Nickerson is at work for Mrs. Joe 
Hayden.—Will Johnson started for the 
woods, Monday.—Bert Hight has bought 
a harness shop in Corinna, and moved 
there.—Miss Emma Turner is slowly re- 
covering from nervous prostration.—Bert 
Gilman is lumbering for C. F. Barker.— 
Per and Sven Nelson were at home from 
Skowhegan on Christmas. 


FAIRFIELD. A correspondent of one 
of the State papers called a short time 
ago at Charles L. Tobey’s, Fairfield 
Centre, to look over his many pens of 
fine hogs. Mr. Tobey kindly showed 
first one breed and then another, till 
about 45 of the pig family had been 
looked at, commented on and admired. 
There were the little, handsome, white 
“four weeks’ old” and from that size up 
to the 600 pound fat hog. The gentle- 
men were standing on the stable floor 
and finally Mr. Tobey said, (with a 
twinkle in his eye) “I have one more lot 
I will show you.’ The correspondent 
looked interested again; he wanted to 
see them all. Mr. Tobey took one step, 
opened a door, and instantly about a 
dozen, half grown, hungry, squealing 
pigs surrounded Mr. Newspaper-man. 
The pigs wanted their supper, and a 
more surprised man you never saw, and 
unless he has recovered from his shock, 
we fear his paper has not heard from 
him yet. 

MApIsoN. Mrs. Eliza Viles is quite 
sick at this writing.—Mr. Alonzo Moore 
killed a porker recently that dressed 448 
pounds. Mr. John Monroe killed a pig 
that dressed 247 lbs.—Our community 
was saddened by the sudden death, by 
pneumonia, of Mrs. James Kitchen. 
She leaves a husband and five little chil- 
dren to mourn. May He who notes the 
sparrow’s fall watch over the motherless 
little ones.—Whooping cough and 
measles in the village prevented the 
usual entertainments in the various 
churches at Christmas time, but neigh- 
borhood trees in the rural districts were 
greatly enjoyed by those who were for- 
tunate enough to get an invitation. We 
found the one at Mrs. Clara Burns very 
fine and think great credit is due Miss 
Nettie Burns and Miss Ava Viles for the 
excellent programme which they planned 
and carried out. The declamations and 
recitations were finely given and the 
singing of “Jolly Old St. Nicholas” by 
six little children was particularly pleas- 
ing and they well deserved the encore 
which they received after which the dis- 
tribution of the numerous presents, from 
a well filled tree where no one was for- 
gotten by Santa Claus from the aged 
grandpa to the tiny baby, made a pleas- 
ant evening for all present. 


Saturday, Dec. 24, Mr. and Mrs. W. I. 
White had a Christmas tree at their new 
house on Penobscot street, Rumford 
Falls. The friends and relatives that 
were present were Mr. and Mrs. George 
Drake of Mexico; Mr. Bert Vergier, 
Mexico; Mrs. Butterfield, Mexico; Mrs. 
Amanda Newton, Dixfield; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Smith and son MHarry of South 
Carthage; Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Tainter, 
South Carthage; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Maxwell and daughters Minnie, Nettie 
and Maud, and their son Carrol of South 
Carthage; Mr. Earland and Leo Toney, 
Dixfield; Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Getchell, 
Carthage; Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Bennett, 
Peru; Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Maxwell of 
Weld; Mrs. Lydia Littlefield and her 
nephew, Mr. Churchill of Dixfield; Miss 
Mary White of Rumford Falls; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Hanscome and their son of 
Carthage; Mrs. Priscilla Mitchell and 
her three sons, Messrs. Virgil, Irvin and 
Dana Mitchell of Carthage; Mr. E. H. 
Schofield, Weld; Mr. Laforest Smith, 
reporter for the Rumford Falls Times. 
After sitting down to a bountiful dinner, 
the afternoon exercises of select read- 
ings, declamations and music with Miss 
Minnie Maxwell as pianist, afforded en- 
tertainment for all, after which we were 
ushered up stairs into a darkened room, 
to give the effect of evening, where 
three Christmas trees hung with pres- 
ents. Following this came ice cream 
and cake and then hearty wishes fora 


i. | Merry Christmas as friends separated 


for their homes. 


/ 





The bill introduced in the Senate last 
week, for the protection of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, provides that 
subsidies shall be paid to cer- 
tain freight carrying vessels built in 
America. The object of the bill is to en- 
courage Americans in transacting rela- 
tions of a commercial character with the 
people of foreign nations in American 
bottoms. This will be of direct benefit 
to Maine and her shipbuilding interests. 

Although the latest bulletin regarding 
Senor Sagasta’s condition which was 
issued, Monday evening, says that he 
passed a quiet day and that the fever 
had diminished, it is feared by some 
members of the cabinet that he will not 
recover. A rumor was in circulation, 
Monday night, that his respiration was 
much more difficult. His death’ would 
precipitate serious trouble in Spain. At 
the close of the session the members of 
the cabinet went in a body to the resi- 
dence of Senor Sagasta. Senor Dom 
Emilo Castellar, the distinguished repub- 
lican statesman, orator and scholar, is 
prostrated with serious pulmonary 
catarrh. 

A special from Dawson City, dated 
Nov. 14, says: Reports from all creeks in 
the vicinity of Dawson City indicate that 
the winter product of gold will exceed 
that of last year by more than 100 per 
cent. Several persons are reported to 
have been frozen to death. One of these 
was found in a kneeling position beside 
his sled and dogs between Hunker and 
the summit. Several steamers are in 
winter quarters on the upper river, pre- 
pared to take advantage of the first rush 
of traffic. Between Dawson and Circle 
City there are reported the steamers Ar- 
noid and John C. Barr, in safe winter 
quarters; the Monarch is at Circle City; 
the Sovereign is aground in mid-river 
and certain of destruction, as are also 
two of the Moran fleet. 

A Washington estimate puts the cost 
of the war at $250,000,000, to the end of 
the present fiscal year, June 30, 1899. 
The estimate covers the expenditures 
already made and those which are in 
prospect for six months to come. It 
does not, however, embrace the indemni- 
ty of $20,000,000 to be paid to Spain for 
the cession of the Philippines, nor does 
it make any allowance for the expendi- 
tures on fortifications which may be re- 
quired to put our new possessions in a 
condition of immediate defence. Even 
with the exclusion of these items, the 
estimate looks low. We fancy that 
when a full and fair account is made up 
at the end of the fiscal year, the cost of 
the war will be found a good deal «i.ser 
to $300,000,000 than to $250,000,000. 


Major General Francis V. Green, U. S. 
V., paid a flying visit to the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, and spent about an 
hour in consultation with Adjutant Gen- 
eral Corbin, in regard to the condition of 
affairs in the Cuban capital. He said 
that there would undoubtedly be trouble 
in maintaining order pending the trans- 
fer of the control of affairs from the 
Spanish government to United States 
military authorities, but that he did not 
anticipate that it would reach propor- 
tions beyond the control of the American 
forces. According to his representa- 
tions the feeling between the Spaniards 
and Cubans is intensely bitter, a serious 
rupture between the two factions being 
averted only by the presence of Ameri- 
can troops and the knowledge that the 
American military authorities are deter- 
mined to preserve order by the prompt 
exercise of force in case of necessity. 


President McKinley received with 
evident joy, as the nation’s Christmas 
gift, the treaty of peace with Spain, from 
Judge Day and the other peace commis- 
sioners, in the blue parlor of the White 
House a little before 5 o’clock, Monday 
afternoon. In 100 days from the time 
they left the White House for Paria the 
American commissioners returned with 
a treaty embodying more important con- 
cessions than they were instructed to 
secure when they left, and the President 
and Secretary Hay, in congratulating 
them upon their work, complimented 
them upon the expedition with which it 
was completed, notwithstanding the im- 
portant change in their instructions in 
the middle of the negotiations. Presi- 
dent McKinley is entirely satisfied with 
the result of their labors, and told them 
so in almost enthusiasticterms. He was 
able to tell them that he believed the 
Senate would also give its approval, and 
would ratify the treaty at this session. 
He stated that he would send the treaty 
to the Senate upon the reassembling of 
Congress on the 4th of January, and 
that he had been informed by leading 
men of both sides of the Senate that 
there would be no unnecessary delay in 
its consideration, and that it would be 
ratified without amendment. 





—President McKinley has nominated 
Hon. Ethan A. Hitchcock to be Secretary 
of the Interior in place of Sec. Bliss, re- 
signed. 





LILAC 
FLAVOR 








The famous oolong tea 
imported by Chase & San- 
born, called Orloff, is noted 
for its delicious lilac flavor, 
so sought after by many 
tea drinkers. 

In fact, experts say all of 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 


are superior. 

Each brand is the best in 
its class, and being sold only 
in pound, and half-pound 
air-tight packages, retain 
their full strength and aro- 
ma, which is not the case 
with teas sold in bulk. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 














’ 
Mien’s 
Heavy Fleece Lined 


Underclothing, 39c 
Other grades up to $2.00. 


Great Values in 
Men’s All Wool 
Trousers, $2.00 
Other grades, $2.50, 3.00, 
3.50, 4.00, 5.00. 





NMien’s 


: All Wool Suits in 
Fancy Cassimere, 


Black Cheviot, co 
Extra quality at 


Mien’s 
Overcoats. 


Dark Oxford Me!tons, 
Wide Velvet 


Collars, $6.00 
Fine Black 
Beavers, $8& $10 





Black Worsted, 
$10.00, 12.00, 15.00. 


Extra grades, $12, 15, 18. 


Remember that “If you buy your clothing at Nason’s, it fits,” and we warrant the work. 


C. H. NASON, The One Price Clothier, 1 & 2 Allen’s Bldg , Augusta, Me, 








<2 HONOR TO WHOM HONOR Is DUE. 


I think the dairymen of Maine owea 
debt of gratitude to Brother McKeen for 
arranging for and extending an invita- 
tion to the dairymen of the other N. E. | 
States to meet us in an interstate Dairy | 
Conference at Portland, and I think I 
voice the sentiments of our dairymen 
when I say we feel profoundly grateful | 
to those of our sister States of New 
Hampshire. Vermont. and some from 
Mass. who came to the number of about 
forty to meet about a like number from 
Maine in a friendly contest, to see who 
should carry off the honors, and to have 
a free interchange of views and experi- 
ences pertaining to one calling. For 
one I will say I never met a more 
genial. high-toned. honorable set of fel- 
lows in my life. They came with no 
bigoted ideas in their heads and with no 
thought that they owned a patent right 
to carry off all the bonors by virtue of 
living in Vt. or N. H. 

We owe another debt to Brother Mc- 
Keen for procuring so just and impartial 
a judge as we had in the person of Orin 
Douglass, who is conceded to be not 
only the best judge of butter in N. E. 
but entirely impartial and thoroughly 
honest, one who will not score butter 
for a premium when he knows whom it 
belongs to. 

Another item we are indebted for is 
the very complete arrangement made for 
scoring whereby the scorer could not 
possibly know whose butter he was scor- 
ing or what State it came from, so that 
whichever the State or whoever the in- 
dividual who won the prizeor got beat- 
en atthe hands of Mr. Dofiglass, they 
must feel that exact justice had been 
done them. Again Brother McKeen has 
been kind enough to send to each exhib- 
itor a tabulated statement of all the 
entries in each class with the score of 
each so we can see just where we are at. 
I have studied them very carefully and 
from them (and what I knew before) get 
the following facts: First—Of all the 
dairy butter entered for scoring and 
scored by Mr. Douglass 

The Highest Score Was Awarded 
to A. J. Abbott, North Paris, Maine, 
963 points, and he must stand as the 
champion butter maker of N. E. until 
another interstate dairy conference gives 
it to some one else. The next highest 
score was awarded to Frank W. Blanch- 
ard, Cumberland Centre, Maine, 96 
points; the third, 95}¢ points, went to 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
and C. E. Sherburne, North Pomfret, 
Vt. The highest score awarded to any 
N. H. exhibitor was 94 points. Vermont 
exhibited 4 samples of dairy butter with 
an average score of 933; points; New 
Hampshire 8 samples, average score of 
917 points; Maine 16 samples, average 
score 92 3-16 points; Mass. 1 sample, 
score 92 points, so it will be seen that 
Maine easily carries off the first honors 
in the dairy class, and when we look 
back one year and remember the average 
score of N. H. exhibits alone was 96 
points and Maine abont where it is this 
year, we can readily see what a little 
judicious scoring at the hands of a judge 
who is not over scrupulous, can do when 
he has a little prejudice in favor of one 
State and against another. With these 
flattering results Maine dairymen might 
be excused for “‘putting on airs” to a 
certain extent but they are not disposed 
to do anything of the kind. They do 
feel rejoiced 
That the Stigma of Inferiority, 

which has been scored upon them 80 
long, has been removed, and they stand 
to-day on an equal footing, to say the 
least, with any other New England State. 
We hope the senseless drivel that bas 
been paraded about the inferiority of 
Maine butter, trying to divine the cause 
and generally ascribing it to uncleanli- 
ness, will at once and forever cease. So 
much for the dairy, but in the creamery 
class Maine does not stand quite as well, 
although the Skowhegan Jersey cream- 
ery scored as high as any of the 16 best 
creameries of Vermont—96, points, and 
only % point below Suncook Valley 
creamery, Suncook, N. H., which gets a 
score of 963, points, which makes it 
the banner creamery of the three dairy 
States, Maine, New Hampshire and Ver. 
mont. For some reason, which I am 
unable to explain, the average of Maine 
creameries fell far below what it ever 
did in any previous year. 

You will remember I said, “‘of all the 
dairy butter scored by Mr. Douglass” 
there was a tray of butter which the 
maker told me was entered for “‘display”’ 
butter from the showcase, late in the 
afternoon, and carried to the judges’ 
room after the scoring was all, or nearly 
all, completed. The judge was told whom 
it belonged to, and requested to score it 
for the Vermont Farm Machine Co.’s 
special. Mr. Douglass declined to score 
it after being told whom it belonged to, 
but there was another Boston expert 
present, who is equal to any emergency, 
who scored it and gave the requisite 
number of points, not only to win the 
first prize, but carry off the State ban- 
ner by 44 point. It is very evident to 
any one that had this butter been scored 
by Mr. Douglass, not knowing whose it 
was, according to the rules laid down by 
Brother McKeen, it would have scored 
the same as the other three entries by 
the same party, 931¢ points. This action, 
if allowed to stand, 

Robs the State of Maine 
of honors justly deserved and fairly won. 
Having some acquaintance with the 

















Hon.D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. 
“IT commend it to all as the one great stand- 


says: 


ene authority ee 
It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 


word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effect- 
ive methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 


practical use as 


Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. ~ 


G. & C, Merriam Co., 


a working dictionary. 





Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S.A. | 
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Reliable Business Firms = 





WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, TRUSSES. Leather Covered. 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW. Collections made 
everywhere. Offices over Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Maine. 


By mail or express. Six days trial allowed 
Full directions free. BOWDITCH, WEBS CER 
& CO., City Drug Store, Augusta, Me. 











WONDER AIR-TIGHT STOVE. . 


GUARANTEED to run 48 hours. TABER, 
CAREY & REID, Plumbers, Steam Fitters 
and Hardware. PAINTS AND OILS. 


EYES TESTED FREE. 


When in need of EYE GLASSES or SPECTA- 
CLES, call on GUY O. VICKERY, The Grad- 
uate Optician, White Front, Augusta, Maine. 





|2 ~#2 4B i_ A 
(E. E. DAVIS & CO., 

| Under Cony House, Augusta. LARGEST 
| CLOTHIERS & HATTERS. Everything in 
| Men’s aud Boy’s Clothing. Great Bargains 
| in Fur Coats 


JAMES E, FULLER, 


| Ro & 273 Water St. CASH PAID FOR 
ROUND HOGS AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 











RUSSELL & WESTON. 


WE SHOW the largest and choicest line of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ CLOAKS, FURS, CAPES 
and FUR TRIMMINGS to be found in the city, 


F, L HERSEY, 
BOSTON BOOT & SHOE, STORE 





Makes a specially °o 
WINTER FOOT WEAR, Augusta. 


UNDERCLOTHING. 


Our ALL-WOOL FLEECE-LINED UNDER- 


PRR Ine AUGUSTA CLOTHIER. 


J, §. SMILEY, Augusta, Me., 


DRY GOODS. Agent for FLEXIBONE 
MOULDED CORSETS, Prices $1.50 and 
$3.00. Correspondence solicited. 


Air Cushion Rubber Stamps 


Always “leave a good impression” on 
a rough and uneven surface. ty 
want a rubber stamp of any kind or 
for any perpece, write Fletcher & 
Co., 53 Chapel St., Augusta, Me. 











A. A. SOULE. 

| UPHOLSTERING AND FURNITURE RE.- 
PAIRING Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Lounges, Couches and Easy Chairs. 256% 
Water St., Augusta, Me., opp. Hotel North. 





HILL & LOCKE, 


| Dealers in Choice Family Groceries, Meats 
|}and Provisions, Fruits, Confectionery, Etc, 
Agents for Nonpareil and Rob Roy Fiours, 
Under Hotel North, Water St., Augusta, Me. 


HARRY P, LOWELL, 


| JEWELER, WATCHES, CLOCKS AND 
| RINGS, Granite Bank Building, Augusta, Me. 


Go 


BOND, The Photographer, 


OR FINE PHOTOS, 239 Water St., City. 


‘DR. A.E. GUPTILL, — 


DENTIST 














Corner Bridge 
and Water Streets. 








maker of this butter, and believing her 
to be a lady of exceptionally fine quali- 
ties, and the embodiment of bonor, one 
who would not countenance anything of 
the kind for one moment if she knew it, 
and who, I believe, is entirely ignorant, 
to this hour, of the methods used to ob- 
tain the award, it is with the greatest 
reluctance that I make this statement, 
and I hope she will pardon me, for I can 
assure her that nothing but the strong 
sense of duty I feel I owe my State and 
brother dairymen, impels me to endeavor 
to right a wrong and place the honors 
where they belong. R. W. Evuis. 
Embden. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
IS THERE A COMBINATION AGAINST 
MAINE BUTTER! 

Mr. Editor: I was interested in com- 
paring the scores on the same butter, 
made by same parties, and exhibited at 
Portland and Durham, N. H. Take 
for instance Sanborn’s creamery of Deer- 
field, N. H. At Portland it scored 90; at 
Durbam the next week, 9644; John W. 
Nye, Keene, N. H., at Portland 93; at 
Durham 931g; Cornish creamery, N. H., 
at Portland 941g; at Durham, 97; Hough- 
ton of Lebanon, N. H., at Portland 92; at 
Durham 96; Chester Dairy Co., N. H., at 
Portland 93; at Durham 9637. No doubt 
the list might be extended in the same 
line, but I have not the complete list of ex- 
hibits at Durham. I think the scoring was 
done by the same man. What ails Maine 
anyway? It must be in the air if it 
spoils butter to carry it there for exhib- 
ition. The dairy prints which took 
first prize at Durham, score 973, were 
worked by hand and not colored. 

BUTTERMILK. 





A Sensible Outlook. 

In a late number of the quarterly pub- 
lished by the students of the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College, the following 
sensible article appears in answer to the 
query,“‘Which Way Are We Educating”? 
Such positive arguments dignify a call- 
ing. “To the careful observer and 
earnest enthusiast for a higher and bet- 
ter life on the farm, there comes a 
thought true and forcible,—are we edu- 
cating toward the farm or away from it? 
We look at our primary schools, our 
high schools, our academies and our 
colleges, and do we not see the tendency 
almost wholly against the farm? There 
is a remarkable development and inter- 
est in agricultural education in Europe, 
where itis common for agriculture to 
be taught in every grade, from the prim- 
ary school through the college. What 
is the tendency in this agricultural 
nation of ours? Too often, we fear, 
away from the farm. The common 
school recruits the academy, the college, 
the university; but does it recruit the 
agricultural and mechanical college, or 
do what it ought to recruit the ranks of 
good farmers? May we not hope the 
time is near at hand when agriculture 
will be taught not only in the common 
schools, but the high schools as’ well.” 

Governor Hoard adds: ‘Is there any 
good reason why this farmers’ school, 
the country school, should not teach 
the farm boy the elements of agricul- 
ture; give him some knowledge of the 
technical terms he must meet in farm 
journals and farm books, and start him 
on the road to larger study and stronger 
love for farm life, and thus save him 
from deserting the farm? All over 
Europe there is a great revival of agri- 
cultural education in the primary 
schools; when that is done here, you 
will have larger use and destiny for 
the experiment station and the agri- 
cultural college.” 





Augusta Sate Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
Dera House Block, Augusta, We, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. Mancuester Haynes, Paus. 
Epwr C, BurRLEiex, fares, W. Corn, 
HAS. 


W. H. Gannett, . H. Wurrs, 
a. M. Hears. L. J. Croo 

F. W. Krveman, Byrox SS 
fF. 8. Lyman, Ww 


G. T. STRVENS. 
Horacer E. Bowprrcn 
F. E. Smrru. 


Orein WILLIAMSON, 
Ina H. RANDALL, 
Guo. N. LAWRENCE, 


Oceposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 

In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Depositsjremaining THRER 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
To Let. 


Investment Se- 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


eBanking Hours 9 to 4 daily. 
8 to 12.30 P. at. _ a 


RICHARDSON’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 


30 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, 


Agents for the purchase of merchandise to 
the order of the consumer. Special attention 
given to Dry Goods and Clothing, both ladies’ 
and gents’. From our long connection with 
producers we can often furnish goods below 
market price. Bargain sales especially looked 
after. Orders solicited. For enquiries by 
mail send stamp for return letter. For re- 
es for samples send three twocent stamps. 

ororders not exceeding two dollars. with 
price of goods send ten cents for commissions 
and stamps for return package. For orders 
not in excess of ten dollars, enclose with 
price tventy cents for commissions and 
stamps for return package. For orders in ex- 
cess of ten dollars enclose three per cent. 
extra for commissions and stamps for return 
package. In remitting send either bank 
check, P. O. order, express cash order or 
bank notes. Change returned by mail or 
with goods. In all cases where goods are sent 
by express, no stamps are required. Faithful 
service rendered. Goods guaranteed to be as 
ordered, and at lowest market prices. Write 
order and address pion. 

H. RICHARDSON, Manager. 


20 Berkshire Sows 


For sale at Hood Farm. They were bought 
for our foundation lines and are offered for 
no fault, but simply because we have more 
brood sows than we need. Regular breeders 
and good mothers. Include two daughters of 
Lord Windsor, also Wilhelmina, imported, 
Holyrood Countess, imported, and other valu- 
able animals, Write for descriptive list and 
prices. ress, 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass, 
Discharge of iInsoivents. 


A hearing will be had on the petitions of 
Dean P. Buck of Waterville and A. W. Wing 
of Winslow, insolvent debtors, for a full dis- 
charge from all of their debts, provable ander 
the insolvency laws of ine, at the 

ourt m in Augusta, on Monday, 6 
pin day of January, 1899, at 2 o'clock, 











AA A. Mawouss,, 
r of the Court of Insolvency. 
po. 26, 1898. 209 


PHOTOCRAPHIC. 


The celebrated Cyclone Cameras are 
being used by amateurs and prsfessionals 
all over the civilized world. The most 
compact and least complicated of any 
in the market. A child can operate 
them. Plain and Complete Instructions 
go with each Camera. Size of pictures 
2\¢x24¢ up to 5x7. Price $3.50 up. 
Nothing on earth will give you or a 
friend to whom presented more pleasure 
than one of these Cameras. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue with fall descrip- 
tions, Prices, &c. 


Marsh Mfg. Co., 542 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


R SALE.—Unleached WwW. A 
I Fon arias, Chdene GEORGE STEVENS. 
t.. Box 699, Peterborough. Ont., Canada. 
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[CONTINUED.] 


“If this thing goes on,’’ I thought, 
**I shall corner the bloodhound market. 
I have enough charges left for two 
more, provided their masters do not 
compel me to use my ammunition upon 
them. ’’ 

Although I had freed myself from 
one peril, in doing so I had subjected 
myself to another equally to be dreaded. 
That more than one of my pursuers were 
in the aeighborhood had been proved, 
and the report of my revolver would 
guide them to the spot where I was hid- 
ing. It would not do to hesitate, and 
forcing the dugout from under the bank 
I drove it down stream with might and 
main, not ceasing my efforts until I had 
gone several hundred yards and was 
shut out by a bend in the stream from 
sight of the spot abandoned. It was 
taking startling chances of detection by 
some of the prowlers along the bank, 
but undoubtedly it was the best thing 
to do, and there was no means of know- 
ing if I had succeeded in my purpose. 

At the first sight of a favoring spot I 
again ran the boat ashore and stepped 
out. Then with my foot I kicked it 
adrift. The sluggish current would not 
carry it far before it was observed, but 
the finder would have to hunt a long 
while to learn its starting point, and 
the floating body of the dead hound 
could give little or no help in the search. 

This experience had forced me to ac- 
tion which, whatever might be its re- 
sult, was preferable to remaining idle 
under the bank. Using the sun as best 
I could for a guide, I plunged into the 
swamp, walking with vigorous stride 
and the purpose of getting out of it as 
socn as possible. 

My success was more than I antici- 
pated. As it proved, I was close to the 
edge of Black Man’s swamp, the creek 
debouching from it and flowing across 
the open country at a point within a 
quarter of a mile from where I emerged. 

As yet nothing was seen or heard of 
the party that was hunting so indus- 
triously for me, and I surveyed the 
landscape with an interest that perhaps 
may be imagined. It seemed to mel 
could not be far from the place where I 
entered the swamp on the previous 
night, but it was impossible to identify 
a single landmark. I was in one of the 
most unproductive sections of the Mis- 
sissippi. To my right was a cotton 
field, a few bolls, like flecks of snow, 
showing what remained of the first 
picking, and in the distance was a sim- 
ilar prospect. To my left the fields, 
reaching as far as the vision extended, 
gave no sigus of having been cultivated 
for years. On the edge of the horizon 
appeared a house, or, rather, a grove of 
trees, from which a column of smoke, 
lazily ascending, disclosed that a dwell- 
ing was nestling within their embrace. 

It was evident that I had come out of 
the swamp at some point quite distant 
from where I entered it, for everything 
appeared new. 

It was to be supposed that the single 
dwelling in sight was near some high- 
way, toward which I decided to press, 
debating on the way whether to stop at 
the residence of the planter, applying 
for food and appealing to that chivalry 
which is one of the most marked char- 
acteristics of southerners. Surely I 
could convince some one to dissociate 
me from the miscreant that had brought 
all this trouble. When an ignorant 
negro like Pete noted the fact with only 
the starlight to aid him, there ought to 
be more than one white man with pene- 
trating vision. 

This, I say, ought to be the fact, but 
my experience on the previous evening 
warned me that it was unsafe to count 
upon it. I had stood for part of an hour 
face to face with a mob in the glare of 
a light that showed my face and figure 
clearly, and yet every one of them be- 
lieved me to be Hank Beyer, and that, 
too, when Beyer himself was in the 
room and one of my accusers. 

It must be confessed that my torment- 
ing hunger was the deciding factor in 
the problem. I determined to take the 
risk and make my way to the home of 
the planter, announcing myself as the 
victim of a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances and begging that if I was to 
be lynched I might have the privilege 
of perishing without the additional 
pang of starvation. 

From where I stood the ground was 
open until a distance of several hundred 
feet was reached, when a zigzag fence 
led in the direction of the house upon 
which I had fixed my hopes. Here and 
there trees were growing, and in some 
places the grass and weeds attained un- 
usual height. These would afford par- 
tial concealment should it be necessary 
to appeal to anything of that nature. 
The ground around me remained wet 
and spongy, but the rising slope proved 
that dry soil would soon be reached. 

These reflections occupied much less 
time than has been taken in the telling. 
Turning my back on the swamp that 
had been the scene of so many stirring 
experiences, I strode in the direction of 
the piantation, little dreaming of the 
still more extraordinary adventures that 
awaited me. 

The most puzzling features of the 
situation just then were the silence and 
apparent inactivity of the vigilantes that 
had pursued me into Black Man’s 
swamp. There must have been a large 
number of men there, all armed and ac- 
companied by a pack of hounds seem- 
ingly with the ability to trail an eagle 
through the air, but when I looked 
around not a living man or animal] was 
visible, nor did any sound issue from 
the dismal recesses to show they were 
within the swamp. 

The curious situation was inexplain- 
able, yet it had the best of causes, of 
whose nature I never dreamed. 

With the zigzag fence on my left I 
had not walked far when something in 
the appearance of the rails in advance 
that were serving meas a guide arrested 
my attention. It was asif one of the 
crosspieces that supported the hori- 
zontal rails had suddenly become en- 
dowed with life. It moved and wabbled 
unaccountably and suggested that a per- 
son or animal had something to do with 
it. Stopping short and studying it for a 
minute or two, the explanation ap- 
peared—a man was leaning with one 
arm on the top of the fence and waving 
his hat with the other. Moreover, he 

‘was a negro, and since his face was 
turned toward me it was evident he wae 





making soue kind of a signal for my 
benefit. 

So far as I could ascertain, he had no 
companion, and nothing, therefore, was 
to be apprehended in approaching him. 
I walked forward ata rapid pace, while, 
donning his old hat, he came forward to 
meet me. His black countenance glowed 
with pleasure, mixed, as it seemed to 
me, with some misgiving. He had no 
weapon, but carried a basket in one 
hand, and I recognized him as Erastus 
Brown, Colonel Mansley’s servant. 

‘*Hello, Marse Hank!’’ he said when 
within speaking distance. ‘‘I’ze been 
lookin fur yo’.’’ 

‘*What do you want of me?’’ 

‘*I’ze got a letter for yo’. Hole ona 
minute.’’ 

Setting down his basket, he began 
hurriedly searching his clothing for the 
missive, while I looked on more perplex- 
ed than ever. A letter for me! Who 
was the writer, and what could it mean? 

As the search progressed it became al- 
most furious. He jammed ‘a big hand 
first under one shoulder, then under the 
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Aman was leaning with one arm on the 
top of the fence. 

other, then hurriedly through the side 
pockets and into his trousers, repeating 
the action again and again with greater 
earnestness and vigor, while his expres- 
sion grew anxious and scared. Hy. 
crooked his finger in the sides of hi 

huge shoes, took off his hat, peeped in, 
and then shook it out, as if the missive 
might have been hiding somewhere in- 
side, but in vain, for the letter could not 
be found on or about him. 

** Beats de debbil, Marse Hank, but I 
hab lost dat letter sartin suah!’’ 

** Are you sure it was meant for me?’’ 

**No mistake ‘bout it.’’ 

**Who wrote it?’ 

‘Miss Esther, and she’ll broke my 
head when she finds I hab lost it. Doan’ 
see how I could hab been so disrumcar- 
less.’’ 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 

The strange thrill that passed through 
me upon hearing the declaration th 
Miss Esther Mansley had senta letter .. 
me by the hand of her servant quickly 
vanished when I came to consider the 
announcement. 

The negro believed me to be Hank 
Beyer, for he addressed me as such and 
showed it in everything he did and said. 
His mistress held the same belief when 
she left her home and raised the win 
dow of my prison and helped me to és- 
cape. Even if Erastus had the missive 
with him I could not open it, for it 
was intended for another person. 

My interest centered upon the basket 
at his feet. 

**What have you in that?’ I asked. 

‘*Dat? I like to furgot ’bout it. Dat’s 
full ob wittles dat Miss Esther told me 
to gib to yo’. She put ’em up fur yo’ 
herse’f and told me to keep huntin fur 
yo’ till I found yo’, as she reckoned yo’ 
must be powerful hungry. Hab yo’ got 
any appetite left, Marse Hank?’ 

‘*Have I any appetite left!’’ I repeat- 
ed, almost dazed by the glorious tid- 
ings. ‘‘ Ah, but let me test the question!’’ 

Erastus handed me the basket, and, 
restraining my eagerness, I gently re- 
moved the snowy napkin inclosing the 
pone, the corn cake and the game and 
gazed enraptured upon the contents. 

There are some scenes too sacred to be 
dwelt upon and to which the pen can- 
not do justice. Let it suffice to say that 
when I passed the basket back to the 
servant he remarked, with a grin: 

**Yo’ hain’t left a crumb, Marse 
Hank. Shall I go and got a cartload 
more fur yo’?’’ 

“*T have plenty, thank you,’’ I replied 
dignifiedly, ‘‘but you must remember 
that that is the first mouthful I have 
had since last night.’’ 

His eyes expanded, and he twisted his 
thick lips into form to emit a whistle. 

**Gorrynation, if dat had been me I’d 
died two, free days ago!”’ 

I looked toward Black Man’s swamp. 
Btill it gave no sign of life. 

“Well, Erastus, now that the hun- 
gry has been fed, what do you think I 
ought next to do?’’ 

‘*Hanged if I know! Miss Esther had 
writ it all down in dat letter and said 
as how dat would explanify matters. ’’ 

And the worried fellow renewed his 
search for the missing missive, making 
itso thorough that he removed each 
shoe and shook it out, but the former 
hunt had established the fact that it 
was nowhere about him. 

I felt uneasy in remaining near the 
swamp, from which my pursuers were 
likely to emerge at any moment. \ 

‘*Erastus, Iam going home with you. 
Lead on.”’ 

“‘I guess dat’s what Miss Esther ex- 
pects from de way she looked at me 
when she handed me dat letter.’’ 

**Don’t think any more about it,’’ I 
remarked, with an odd pang of jealousy 
that so unworthy a person should be the 
recipient of a missive from the dainty 
hand of Colonel Mansley’s only daugh- 
ter. 

‘*Beats de debbil!’’ muttered Eras- 
tus, finally giving up the hunt through 
his clothing and scrutinizing the ground 
as he walked onward, with me beside 
him, furtively glancing every few sec- 
onds over my shoulder. 

**Do you know a darky named Pete 
who lives in Black Man’s swamp?’ I 
asked, with a view of diverting his at- 
— from the subject that distressed 

im. 

Erastus stopped short, with a sort of 
gasp, and stared at me. 

**Why do yo’ ask dat question, Marse 
Hank? Yo' knows dat eberbody in de 
world knows dat wuthless nigger. He’s 
a bad mar. Doan’ yo’ trust him.”’ 

“I must say { don’t fancy his looks 
and manner and might have known 
that you are acquainted with him. Why 
does he make his home in the swamp?’’ 





My companion must have thought I 
‘was pretending ignorance. but all the 








4 Thoroughly 
yj) healthy girl. 
hood means 
happy wife. 
hood and ca- 
pable motherhood. A 
new fangled prudery 
prevents many girls from 
learning things that they 
ought to know before they 
assume the duties of mat- 
rimony and maternity. 
Athletics alone will not 
make a young woman thor- 
oughly healthy. The wise 
counsels of a good mothe: 
or some older woman are 
indispensable. 

The best and noblest mis- 
sion of a woman is to bear 
and rear healthy, intelligent children. In 
order to do this, she must be healthy and 
strong in a jeer mf way. Both the intel- 
lectual and physical future of her children 
depend largely += the mother. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite scription is the best 
of all medicines for maids, wives and moth- 
ers. It is intended to do but one thing and 
dees that one thing thoroughly. It acts 
directly on the delicate and important or- 
gans concerned in wifeh and mother- 
hood and makes them strong, healthy, 
virile, vigorous and elastic. Taken dur- 
ing the time of preparation, it banishes the 
trials and dangers of maternity. It insures 
the well being of the mother and the robust 
health of the child. It is the greatest of 
nerve tonics and nerve builders. Thou- 
sands of women have told the story of its 
marvelous accomplishments. Good medi- 
cine dealers sell it and will not advise a 
substitute in place of it. 

In a letter to Dr. Pierce, Mr. C. A. McDonald, 
of No. 133 N. Chestnut Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
says: “At Junction City I became acquainted 
with W. C. Lee, M. D., an old practitioner. He 
said he was a college chum of yours, but that you 
went to Europe to the best hospitals, while he 
commenced practice ; that for thirty years you 
were considered one of the leading physicians 
in New York State, and he considered your rem- 
edies better than all others, and prescribed them 
daily in his practice. On the strength of this 
commendation I tried your ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion ' and the ‘ Pellets.’ The ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion ' has acted like magic in cases of irregular 
and painful monthly periods, a few doses only 
being necessary to restore the natural function. 
The ‘ Pellets’ have proven an infallible cure for 
sick and bilious headache." 


In paper covers, 21 one-cent stamps; cloth 
binding, ten cents extra. Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 











same he answered with engaging frank- 
ness : 

‘‘His fader was Big Tom, whorunned 
away afo’ de wah. He war de slave ob 


|Gin’ral Witberspoon and one day killed 


his oberseer. He tuk to de woods, slew- 
ed de dogs dey hunted him wid and lib- 
ed dar till he died.’’ 

‘*His wife accompanied him, I sup- 

9°? 

‘*Yaas, and dar con Pete was bohn dar 
and hab libed dar eber since.’’ 

‘*What is there so bad about Pete?’’ 

‘*Why, I hab heerd it said,’’ replied 
Erastus, Jowering his voice to a confi- 
dential key, ‘‘dat he ain’t none too good 
to stole chickens. What yo’ t’ink ob 
dat, Marse Hank?’’ 

“It is awfgl,’’ I replied, with a shud- 
der. ‘‘I ha¥e my suspicions that he is 
degraded enough to indulge in such 
wicked doings ’’ 

‘*I doan’ say so myself, fur I nebber 
hab met him when—dat is’’— 

‘*You have never met him when?’’ 

‘*When—dat is, when I sometimes 
takes a walk by moonlight,’’ explained 
Erastus, with considerable embarrass- 
ment. 

This was amusing in its way, but I 
was eager to question the servant about 
the family of Colouel Mansley and saw 
no way of doing so. Evidently he had 
not a grain of doubt that I was the real 
Henry Beyer, who, as the accepted suitor 
of Miss Mansley, could impart informa- 
tion to others. The questions which I 
would have asked, therefore, would have 
made me ridiculous in his eyes. His 
mistress, having reason to believe I was 
in hiding somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood and knowing my personal danger, 
had sent her servant with food and a 
letter which, unfortunately, he had lost 
on the way. 

There were other points, however, 
upon which it was safe to question the 
African. 

‘*Erastus, what made you leave me so 
suddenly last night?’’ 

**Yo’ knows, Marse Hank. It war de 
ory ob dat bloodhound.’’ 

‘*But he was looking for me, not for 
you.’”’ 

“T’ know dat, but I war wid yo’. 
Dem critters sometimes get t’ings 
mixed, and he might tuk me fur yo’- 
se’f and not found it out till he had 
chawed me up.”’ 

‘*Have you seen anything of the dogs 
and men today?’’ 

‘Seed a party go by de house, but dey 
didn’t stop. Dey had a dog wid ’em. 
Miss Esther seed ‘'em, too, and she 
turned white as def. Den she writ dat 
letter and rut up de stuff to eat and told 
me to try to hunt yo’ up. Gorrynation, 
I didn’t know whar to look fur yo’, but 
I jes’ dug ahead till I happened to sec 
yo’, and den I nearly swung my arm off 
tryin to hurry yo’ up.’’ 

‘*Has Colonel Mansley said anything 
in your hearing about me and the affair 
of last night?’’ 

The face of the African became grave, 
and he lowered his voice. 

‘‘Dar’s somethin goin on atween 
him and Mi is Esther dat gits me. Dey 








He eagerly handed it to me. 
had a long talk togeder dis mawhnin, 
and den he had me saddle de big bay 
hoss, and he jumped on his back and 
rode away like de debbil.’’ 

**Where was he going?”’ 

‘‘Habn’t no idee, but it looked as if 
he meant to ride de bay to def, and he’ ll 
doot, too, if he doan’ draw rein on him 
purty soon.”’ 

We were approachiug the residence 
of the gentleman of whom we were 
speaking. It was a disappointment to 
learn that he was absent, for it inter- 
fered with my plan of appealing direct- 
ly to him. However, I could not think 
he would be gone long. 

I was on the point of asking a ques- 
tion of no special import when Erastus 
uttered an exclamation, and I turned 
toward him to learn the cause. He had 
caught sight of an object in the path 
ahead and broke into a run for it. I 
saw something white lying on the 

d and knew what it was before 
added joyously: 

“‘Dar’s de letter dat Miss Esther 
writ fur yo’ dat I los¢!’’ 





And, picking it up, he eagerly banded 
it to me. 

**I doan’ s’pose it doan’ make no dif- 
ference, Marse Hank, and, if it’s al] de 
same to yo’, yo’ needn’t obserwate any- 
t’ing ’bout my losin it.’’ 

**T certainly shall make no mention 
of it.’’ 

And, to show my indiffereace, I was 
on the point of placing it in my pocket 
uvopened when a pardonable curiosity 
led me to look at the address written in 
a dainty hand. The name, instead of 
being ‘‘Henry Beyer,’’ was ‘‘Mr. Ed- 
ward Kenmore.’’ 

Miss Mausley had written the com- 
munication to me! 


CHAPTER XIX. 

With feelings that cannot be describ- 
ed I read my own name on the envelope 
which Erastus Brown, the colored man, 
handed to me. Until that moment I 
had not dreamed that it was not intend- 
ed for Hank Beyer, but I was mistaken. 
It was for me and no one else. 

Breaking the envelope, I read the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Edward Kermore: 

I have learned the dreadful mistake that was 
made last night regarding yourself. The peo- 
ple believe you to be a criminal when you are 
an honest stranger in this neighborhood. Nev- 
ertheless the law is powerless to protect you 
for the time being, and your only safety lies 
in holding yourself beyond reach of the mis 
guided men until steps can be taken to estab- 
lish your identity. My father is doing his ut- 
most, but he may not succeed in time. Know- 
ing that you must be in need of foou, I have 
sent our servant in guest of you, bearing this 
note of explanation and with little hope that 
he will succeed in delivering either. Should 
he do so I desire to say to you, speaking for 
my father, Culonel Mansley, and myself, that 
you will be givgn a cordial welcome under our 
roof and will be defended to the last. 

EsTHER MANSLEY. 

How characteristic, this letter of a 
true southern woman! And how char- 
asteristic, too, of her valiant father, the 
Confederate veteran! Having become 
satisfied of the truth and my grievous 
peril, they were ready to defend me to 
the death, even though the parent had 
never seen me and I had not exchanged 
a word with the daughter. It was suffi- 
cient for them to know that an irrepara- 
ble wrong impended for their sympa- 
thies to be enlisted. 

And yet as I walked slowly forward 
beside the colored servant, to whose 
chatter I gave no head, a labyrinth of 
perplexity opened before me. Despite 
her chivalrous feelings- toward me, it 
was evident that she loved the unworthy 
Hank Beyer, the cause of all the mis- 
chief and trouble. There is no fathom- 
ing the mystery and contradictions of a 
woman’s heart, and, should it come toa 
choice between sacrificing me or him, 
which would she choose? With that 
willful unreasonableness often mani- 
fested by a bright woman, would she 
not be ruled by her emotions and her 
affection? The problem was beyond my 
solution, and my footsteps lagged, for I 
was uncertain whether to go on or turn 
aside and seek safety without human 
help. 

No doubt Colonel Mansley had ridden 
with headlong haste in quest of help to 
protect me from lypching. Great as was 
his personal influence in his own neigh- 
borhood, he must know that a mob is 
not amenable to reason, and with the 
people roused tq exasperation against 
me for my suppadbed crime they would 
give no heed to his pleadings. While 
standing alone he could make but a weak 
defense against the infuriated yeomen. 

True, if he could convince his friends 
beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
real situation, he might organize a force 
that could defy the mob, but to do that 
required at least several hours, and my 
fate must be decided in the meantime. 

I turned about and studied the swamp 
now ata considerable distance to the 
rear. Still it gave no sign. What could 
it all mean? Where were those men and 
their bloodhounds that were sp clamor- 
ous for my death? I was nowin the 
open and offered the most inviting op- 
portunity for destruction, but they 
made no attempt to do me harm. 

{ ame {To BE CONTINUED.) 


A POSTAL EPISODE 


It was a pretty sight, this Cell 29, as 
Katherine Gray called her parlor and 
alcove suite in the Norman, Cedar street, 
Blank City. There was a piano; there 
were books, easy chairs, pictures. Be- 
sides the furnishings that in these days 
are called necessary, there were the 
countless small things that make a room 
something more than mere shelter. In 
the open grate the gas-log burned with 
irritating regularity and precision, flaunt- 
ing its beauty in the face of the useful 
but ornamental steam-coil. Bebind a 
gray screen, slightly ajar, there was a 
tiny gas stove, and singing kettle; a half- 
open door of a cabinet revealed odd 
pieces of china and shining silver. 

This is what the sun shone upon 
through the big East bay window on 
New Year's morning. This, and Katb- 
erine Gray at her breakfast table. The 
postman had made his one round for the 
day. Some business house had sent her 
a calendar, and there was one letter. 
This she was reading. She made a 
pretty picture ag she sat thus. The do- 
mestic signs and symbols were becoming 
to her; they gave her an air of homeli- 
ness that made one wish for a cup of the 
fragrant coffee, just for the sake of see- 
ing her pour it out. 

She had a wealth of brown hair, sin- 
cere hazel eyes and a most expressive 
mouth. She was tall, slow of motion 
and of speech. No one would have 
spoken of her as a pretty woman; yet 
any observing person would have seen 
that she had not stopped at prettiness, 
but had passed on to something finer. 

With all the rest of the world, she was 
having a holiday. So she had arrayed 
herself in a becoming house gown, and 
was enjoying it just as much as though 
she was not, every day in the year— 
Sundays and holidays excepted--engaged 
in the real estate and life insurance busi- 
ness. 

“I wish,”’ she said—she had a fashion 
of thinking aloud when alone—‘'I wish 
that this letter could have been delayed 
until to-morrow. I don’t like being dis- 
turbed on New Year’s Day. There isa 
saying, that as the first day goes, so goes 
the whole year.” Then she laughed; 
and she looked very pretty when laugh- 
ing. ‘I wonder if I’m to have a proposal 
of marriage every day in the year, and 
feel as bad about every one as I do about 
this?”’ 

Then she arose and walked to the mir- 
ror, The reflection was not unpleasant; 
she smiled as she looked at it. But she 
said: ‘“‘There’s no use in being flattered 
by the glass, Katherine; the fact remains 
that this is your birthday, and that you 
are 34 years old to-day, and from this 
time right along you are not going to 
grow any younger. Here in your hands 
is an offer of marriage from an eminently 
worthy and respectable man, who would 
take you away from Cell 29 and its 
‘kitcheny-parlor’ air, and set you in a 
handsome home, where you wouldn't 
have to hide your bread in the bureau 
drawer, bake and boil in a le dish, 
or eat ‘boughten pie’—who would make 
a lady of leisure of you, and who, best 
of all, or what ought to be best of all, 





would love you and be good to you. 
And yet,” she continued, “you hesitate. 
With the lines coming around your eyes 
and mouth, with work and worry and 
weariness stretching out indefinitely be- 
fore you—you hesitate; I am surprised. 
You don’t show your usual good busi- 
bess sense, your keen appreciation of a 
good bargain. You are ungrateful, also. 
You ought to fall on your knees and 
thank the Lord for such a piece of good 
fortune. That is, I suppose you ought, 
according to the world’s way of looking 
at such things.” 

Then she sat down before the fire and 
fellinto silence. Truly, she was nut in- 
sensible to the material advantages that 
were offered to her in this letter from 
Mr. Browne, wholesale grocer and dealer 
in canned goods. She loved ease and 
beauty and luxury; she could use them 
to the adorning of any position that 
might be offered her. She was tired of 
work and the continuous struggle for 
bread. She had achieved some success 
in a business way, and that, too, in the 
face of every instinct of her being. She 
bad made something approaching a home 
in this little suite of rooms. Her friends 
drifted in of a Sunday, or now and then 
of an evening, and, sipping tea from a 
dainty cup, would pronounce it all “so 
cozy and delightful.’’ It certainly was a 
great improvement on the gregariousness 
of the boarding house, but in Katherine’s 
secret soul she felt it to be a narrow and 
lonely life. She despised the makesbifts 
of light housekeeping, and being of a 
very social nature, she often found her 
solitary roll and coffee lacking in flavor. 

As she sat thus, with her hands clasped 
above her head she thought: “If it were 
not for the letter received and answered 
ten years ago to-day—the first of the 
year is a fateful day to me, surely—I 
know what my reply would be tuo this 
one. If I could only forget—but I may 
as well start my life anew to-day as any 
time.” 

Then she went to her desk and took 
down the old calendar. ‘You've had 
your day, and you may as well go with 
the rest. One nail drives out another. 
Your successor is here, with bis ready- 
made wisdom. 

By the way, I'll see what sort this is,”’ 
she said. “It’s some advertising scheme 
no doubt; but it may have a message for 
me, just the same.” 

She read: “Be more afraid of the com- 
panionship that enslaves than of the sol- 
itude that leaves you free. Use the 
High-flyer Bicycle. Best in the world.” 

She read the quotation twice, smiling 
as she did so, and hung the new calendar 
in its place. Then she proceeded to set 
her rooms in order. She cleared the 
little table, and cheerfully put the bread 
and butter in such places as the ordinary 
housekeeper knows not of. She sang as 
she washed the dainty plate and cup and 
saucer. She did not mind that there 
was only one. 

After this she proceeded to do what 
nine out of ten business women do on 
their holidays. She took numberless 
stitches here and there; she “did up” a 
bit of lace too fine for the aggressive 
laundress’s hands; she regulated sundry 
boxes and drawers, and set in fair array 
her store of feminine finery. 

At three o’clock she made a careful 
street toilet and went out for her dinner. 
Determined not to dine alone, she in- 
vited little Joe, the newsboy who brought 
her morning paper, and who did small 
errands for her and other occupants of 
the Norman, to go with her. 

To be sure, when she asked him if he 
had been to dinner, he admitted that he 
had been ‘‘wid de gang to de mission. 
But dat,” said he, ‘‘don’t cut any figger, 
I kin eat jes’ as well fer all dat.” 

He veritied his assertion. Katherine 
never had a more satisfactory guest. 

“Yer bet it was bully,” he said, the 
next day, to a properly envious crowd of 
boys. “None o’ you fellers ever seed 
anything like it. "Twas a way-up res- 
trent, where dey have chany wid flowers 
onto it, ao’ silver an’ glass things 
wot I don’t know der names of. 
An’ wite table cloths an’ napkins wot 
l used jes’ like a genlem does, an’ a 
waiter wot stood behind my cheer an’ 
waited on me jes’ like he did de rest. 
He didn’t dast do nothink else wid Miss 
Gray’s eyes lookin’ right athim. An’ 
dere was soup, an’ turkey, an’ inguns, 
an’ jell, an’ ice cream, an’ pie, an’ pud- 
din’—an’ I was on’y sorry I'd filled up so 
at de mission.” 

Katherine sat in the early winter twi- 
light at her piano, singing some sweet 
old song of her early youth. 

She loved music, and not even the de- 
mands of the real estate and insurance 
business had kept her free from study 
and practice. 

Then there came a vigorous ring at her 
door. It flashed across her mind that 
possibly Mr. Browne was going to fore- 
stall the postman and know his fate by 
word of mouth. Before going to the 
door, she lighted the gas and went to 
the mirror. Standing there she said, 
“Statistics show, Katherine, that wo- 
men over thirty’’— 

Then the bell rang again. As if wa- 
vering a little, she glanced at the calen- 
dar. Bravely the words shone before 
her eyes: “Be more afraid of the com- 
panionship that enslaves than of the 
solitude that leaves you free.” 

“Ab! that helps,”’ she said. 

Then she opened wide the door. 

It certainly was not Mr. Browne who 
stood there. Mr. Browne was short and 
rotund; florid also. This man was tall; 
of fine proportions, with clear-cut fea- 
tures and a fine mustache. 

‘*Miss Gray?” he said, interrogatively. 

“Yes.” 

*“*My name is—but perhaps you remem- 
ber my name;” and the tall man stepped 
uninvited into the room. 

‘“*Yes,’”’ she said, her eyes blazing; “I 
remember your name. It is the name 
of the only man who ever treated me 
with disrespect. Go back into the si- 
lence that has covered you for ten 
years!’ 

“Not yet,” he said. “The morning 
mail brought me this letter that you 
wrote me ten years ago. You accepted 
me then; you said that you loved me. 
I’ve proof in my hands,” and he opened 
a letter yellow and stained. ‘You say: 

“Dear Everil—I—” 

“Oh, don’t,”’ she cried. 

“Listen, dear,”’ he said; “‘sit down be- 
side me while I tell you. The post 
office in the city where we both lived ten 
years ago, has recently undergone re- 
pairs. A package of letters has been 
exhumed by the gasfitters or plumbers. 
This is one of them. I only hope the 
others have been forwarded to as happy 
a destination. For the words in that 
letter,—they are true now as then; are 
they not, Katherine?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. 

“Find out, dear, as quickly as you 
can. The years have been long and 
hard; but these last eight hours have 
been torture. I had no idea where to 
look for you—” 

“What do you think I must have en- 
dured?”’ she asked. 

“I don’t dare think of it.” Then he 
added, as ninety-nine men out of a bun- 
dred would have done: *“‘We won't talk 
about it or think of it. We will forget 
the sadness of the past, and plan for 
our future?”’ 

“How did you find me?” asked Kath- 
erine. 


your name 
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Every! itinthe House 


It will positively cure the many common ailments which will occur to the inmates of evers 
family as long as life has woes. It soothes every ache, evcry lameness, every pain, ev: 7 
soreness everywhere. It prevents and curesasthma, bronchitis, colds, coughs, croup, catar: : 
diphtheria, gout, hacking, hoarseness, headache, hoopivg cough, influenza and neuralgia’ 


Johnson's Anodyne [ iniment 


Originated in 1810, by the late Dr. A. Johnson, Family Physician, 


For more than forty vears I have used John- 
son's Anodyne Liniment in my family. I re- 
gard it one of the best and safest family med- 
icines; used internal and external in all cases. 
O. H. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Bapt. Ch., Bangor, Me. 





CROU?. My children are subject to crour 
All that is necessary is to give them a d 


bathe the chest and throat with your Liniment’ 
tuck them in bed. and the croup disappearsags 
if by magic. E. A. PERRENOT, Rockport, T=, 


Our Book “Treatment for Diseases and Care of Sick Room,” Mailed Free 
Sold by all Druggists. I. S. JOHNSON & CO.. 22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRAND CLUBBING LIST. 


In order to place before our readers the opportunity 
to secure, with the MAINE FARMER some of the best pub- 
lications for the farm and home, the following grand club- 
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bing list is announced, to all who pay one year in advance. 
No publication can make a more generous offer, placing, as 
it does the issues of the MAINE FARMER before its readers 
at nominal expense. Read this great list and send in your 
subscription for the coming year. 


We offer both for 
$2.00 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Strawberry Culturist, 50c.; Total, $2.00, 1.75 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Breeder’s Gazette, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 2.50 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Canadian Horticulturist, $1.25; Total, $2.75 2.25 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

New York Tribune, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 1.50 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

New York World, Tri- Weekly, $1.50; Total, $3, 2.00 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Co-operative Farmer, N. B,, $1.00; Total. $2.50; 2.00 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Poultry Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 2.00 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Farm Poultry, Semi-Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 2.00 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Rural New- Yorker, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 9.25 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Country Gentleman, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 3.00 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Youth’s Companion, new, $1.75; Total, $3.25, 2.75 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 1.75 

The Maine Farmer and Standard Atlas of the 
World. Maps 15x22 and 22x30. Revised 
to July, 1890. The most complete and 
superb Atlas published, 1.50 

The Maine Farmer and one choice double bladed 
Jackknife, warranted, 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha Among the 
Brethren, the best of this noted author’s 


books, 1.50 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha at Saratoga, 1.50 
The Maine Farmer and Mrs. Lincoln’s Celebrated 

Cook Book, 1.50 
The Maine Farmer and 5 volumes Cyclopedia 


of Useful Knowledge, 1.50 


The Maine Farmer and one Ladies’ Waltham, 
stem-winding, hunting-case, solid gold 


watch, $32.00, 15.00 


The Maine Farmer, and one Gent’s 15-year 
cuaranteed, Gold filled case, 7 jewels, 
Watch, $2 12.00 
Watch, $24.00, t 


Write the Maine Farmer for terms of any Christmas 


Gift desired. 











“My name!” : 
“Yes. You might have changed it— 
and then—I should not be here.”’ 

Then Katherine told him of her 
father’s death; of the reverses that drove 
her into earning her own livelihood; of 
the circumstances that set her in the 
business she was following; of her mod- 
est success; and then of Mr. Browne. 
“That is all past,” he said, emphati- 
cally, “especially Mr. Browne. You are 
going to retire from business and let me 
set you in the dearest, sweetest spot on 
earth, a happy home. I don’t fancy this 
spirit of independence that possesses the 
women of the present day.” 

But Katherine said: ‘Don’t talk of a 
subject you evidently do not fully under- 
stand. It’s toolarge for our discussion 
to-night. It was this spirit of independ- 
ence that made it possible for me to be 
true to my own heart so many years. 
Except for it, I might not have beep 
able to obey the message the New Year 
brought to me. This has been New 
Year’s Day, you know.” 

“This is New Year's Day,” he said. 
“Tt shall be, God helping, the beginning 
of love, and hope, and happiness that 
shall last the years to come. It shall be 
the beginning of a companionship that 





means not enslavement, but the liberty 





wherewith love sets us free. And as for 
that blessed calendar, it shall never be 
deposed.” ; 

So they sealed their vows after the 

sweet manner of lovers since the world 
was. 
Then some friends dropped in, and 
after a tvhile Katherine lighted the tiny, 
gas stove behind the gay screen, and 
soon there was a singing kettle and 4 
dainty little feast, which the friends 
pronounced “just lovely,” but which 
Katherine and her lover alone knew ws 
the feast of betrothal. ; 

A month later little Joe was dividing 4 
box of wedding cake with a number of 
his friends. 

“Dey looked as happy as kings and 
queens,” he said, “‘when dey rode away. 
An’ I don’t s’pose ‘twould ever have 
happened if it hadn’t been for me. — 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Only the Best 
Is good enough. The best cost n° 
more than the worst; especially in med- 
icines. Adamson’s Botanic Cough Bal- 
sam sells for 35 and 75 cents a botile, 
and there’s none better at any price. 
Your local Druggist sells it. 
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for all crops, 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
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This I Will Do! 


| will pay $100 reward for any case 
of colic, horse ail, curbs, splints, 
knotted cords, or similar trouble, that | 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir 


, the veterinary wonder 
of the age, and every 
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hand. Locates lameness when applied 
by remaining moist on the part affected. 
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TUTTLE 
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any druggist, or it will be sent direct on receipt 

{ price. Particulars free. 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 





An Official Warning 


The Dairy Inspector of Den- 
mark has warned the butter- 
makers against the use of any 
color made from aniline dyes. 
Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color 
is purely vegetable, is superior 
and healthful. 


THATCHER MFG, CO., Potedam, N.Y, 
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SAVERY SUCCESSFUL 
farmer who raises fruits, 
vegetables, berries or 

in, knows by experience 

the importance of having a 

large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. If the fer- 
tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, and 


of infetior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizers 
for all crops, and we will gladly send them 


free to any farmer, 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


This I Will Do! 


I will pay $100 reward for any case 
of colic, horse ail, curbs, splints, 
knotted cords, or similar trouble, that 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir 
It is 
and endorsea by the veterinary wonder ) 
of the age, and every ) 
stable should have a bottle always on 
> 


hand. Locates lameness when applied 
by remaining moist on the part affected. 














will not cuge. 


Used 
the Adams Ex. Cu 


Watts River, Vr. 
De. §. A. TUTTLE 

DEAR SIR I have used your Elizir on one of the 
us that I ever saw on @ horse, and it entirely 
he lameness. J also used it for rheumatiom in my 
family, with just as good result, and will cheerfully recom- 

1 tto any one in want of @ Liniment. 

0. B. GOVE. 


worst spa 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- } 
tism, Sprains, bruises, Pains, etc. Samples of 
either Elixir mailed free for three 2-cent stamps 
for postage. Fifty cents buys either Elixir of 
any dru rugs or it will be sent direct on receipt 
of price. Particulars free. 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 
27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


-~wwwwe 


Ay Official Warning. 


The Dairy Inspector of Den- 
mark has warned the butter- 
makers against the use of any 
color made from aniline dyes. 
Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color 
is purely vegetable, is superior 
and healthful. 


THATCHER MFG, CO., Potsdam, N, Y. 
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THE BEST 


Christmas Present 


You Can Make. 


One of those beautiful 


ENGLISH TEA SETS 56 PIECES 


AND THE 


MAINE FARMER FOR 1899 
FOR ONLY $4.50. 


TWO CREAT 


Pei EGG IVEAKERSi 


ann’s Green Bone Cutte 
1} a | Mann 'sGranite —— Grit 
my ff will make hens lay lots of eggs, They 
hi I provethe —— of solenee over guess- 

4 | work. Success is certain. Hens lay twice 
AS the oggs when fed green bone and grit. 


ann’s Bone Cutters 


ave a world-wide fame, Cash or instal 1. catalog. free 
pinnae thig paper. F. W. MANN iN OO. Milford. Mace 


Poultrymen. . 


Send postal and fet OUR prices on Beef 
Scraps, Poultry Meat, Poultry Bone, Bone 
Meal of our own manufacture. 
Ground oyster she¥s, etc., delivered on cars 
here in 100 Ib. bags. 
SAG ADAHOC FERTILIZER CO,, 
Bowdoinham, Me. 















82-page pamphlet on 


( 9 * Ashes as a Fertilizer,’ 


) for the asking. Every 


farmer should have one. 


at STEVENS, 


‘ y PETERBORO’, ONT., 
, Canada. 





THE FORMULA FOR 


i tg gts 
the best producing 
| Condition Powder known. 
Regular Price, 50c. 


We do this to introduce our other poultr 
remedie Stoyou. Send 2c stamp, Will sen 
S Ti se Vermin and Diseases of Poultry. 

_THE 8. C. STUBBS CO., Bradshaw, Neb. 


“GOOD :WHEELS 


tes meee a A Goon WAGON. 


“ Get OO TEEL 
“T ce 

: ELECTRIC ¢ ils 

S, wheslsand es 

arto wheels They 
low, any width of tire. ‘to ~ any @ 
They can't get loose, rot or break 
down. They last alwaye.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 52, Quincy, Ills. 



















in the market, 


GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINCY. ILL. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 


Notice is her 

eby given that the annual 
tional Bont of the share n0lders of the First Na- 
anki of Augusta will be held at the 
uary 1 roonse of said bank on Tuesday, Jan- 

°. 1899, at 10 o'clock A. M., for the 
~ the rectors for the ensuing year, and 
Which 2 2saction of any other business 

‘may legally come before said meeting. 
om, Dec. 10, i6ee. S. HicHBORN, Cashier. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 











Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 
Surplus, $450,000. 


i C. Commis PARROTT, 
init Tiasy JOHNSON. ‘ 
F are p laced on interest th 

ebreary » May, August t and i'November. . 
aopoant on the 


ery ieee from allt taxes, 
‘eee 


cor DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


ata and 
tt 














Care in judicious feeding will general- 
ly keep the horse in good condition, 
while from the nature of his small capac 
ity for eating he is easily foundered or 
gets colic from injudicious feeding and 
watering. Feed the horses regularly 
three times a day, and water them before 
feeding, then keep the feet well cleaned 
out and the horse well curried, and you 
will find him always ready for work as 
long as be lasts, and he will last longer 
than without this care. 





Horses on the farm do not have the 
sleek look that horses in the city have. 
Neither will they accomplish so much 
work, The difference is partly owing to 
the fact that the horses in the city have 
alarger proportion of grain, while the 
farm horse, even while working, gets 
most of his nutrition from hay. But 
grooming has also a good deal to do 
with the superior smoothness of the city 
horse’s coat. The curry-comb and brush 
are not so much used as they should be 
on farm horses, and sometimes are sel 
dom used except while the horse is shed- 
ding its coat. If grooming were tbor- 
oughly done at least once a day, the 
horse would keep in good condition 
with less food than it now receives, as 
good grooming undoubtedly aids diges- 
tion. 





A great many new questions will enter 
into the production of horses from now 
on. Farmers and breeders have learned 
by-experience that it does not pay to 
breed common plug horses expecting 
that somebody will buy them; it is true 
they may sell, but the breeder will not 
profit by the transaction. The market 
for horses has enlarged. The American 
bred horse is now sold in all the markets 
of the world, which means that a great 
many requirements, not heretofore con- 
sidered, must now be met. Methods of 
doing business have changed, and the 
successful men engaged in the various 
lines have adapted themselves to the 
new order of things, and have met all 
changes and demands as fast as times 
required the same. The only way to 
succeed is to keep up with the times by 
meeting the new condition of things. 
It is useless to undertake to turn the 
wheel backward or to make it stand still. 
—Horse Gazette. 





It is one thing to breed, and quite 
another to feed and condition so as to 
properly mature and develop the horse. 
Breeding properly is only half the work, 
and not even that, as its benefits will all 
be lost by improper care and treatment 
after the foal has been produced. And 
even the treatment of the mare while 
bearing the foal and her eondition at the 
time of coupling have great influence on 
the progeny. The proper condition of 
both sire and dam at the time of mating 
isa matter of the highest importance. 
Both sire and dam should be in fuil 
vigor and strength. A fat, unworked 
and undeveloped stallion, however high 
his breeding, is unfit tu be used as a 
sire, An abundance of exercise, at the 
very work his get are expected to per- 
form, will have a beneficial influence on 
his progeny, and the same rule applies 
tothe dam. To intensify any trait or 
function, the more it is properly exer- 
cised in the parents, the more certainly 
will it be transmitted. By a lack of use 
of such trait or characteristic, for a few 
generations, it will almost entirely dis- 
appear. Sires and dams that are expect- 
ed to produce trotters should trot them- 
selves, and the higher their development 
the more certainly will their offspring 
follow their example. 





HOW ROOSEVELT RODE THE BRONCHO. 


There are a few men among the rough 
riders who first met their famous leader 
in the Bad Lands of Dakota, where Col. 
Roosevelt’s ranches are located. One of 
these is Fred Herrig, of troop K, who 
was formerly employed on the Elkborn 
range. 

“Hunted with Roosevelt?” said Troop- 

er Herrig the other day, in answer toa 
question. “Indeed I have, on his Da- 
kota ranch at Elkhorn and along the 
hills of San Juan. It was more fun out 
in the Bad Lands than it was in Cuba. 

The Colonel, as we call him now, had 
two ranches when I first knew him in 
the Bad Lands, the Elkhorn and the 
Chimney Butte, he named ’em. They 
lay on a government range along tbe 
Little Missouri river, just south of Me- 
dora. There was plenty of big game 
when he first went out to that country, 
in 1883, and everybody sized him up for 
atenderfoot. 'Twas in Medora (named 
after the Marquis de Mores’s wife, a New 
York lady), in front of Joe Ferris’s store, 
that a lot of us planned a little surprise 
on Mr. Roosevelt. He looked like a kid 
—I believe he was only a little past 20, 
and what with his eyeglasses and his 
knee breeches and his little brown mus- 
tache, he did look too nice for anything. 
While he was in Joe Ferris’s buying 
postage stamps, Will Dow, who after- 
ward worked along with me on the 
ranch, and a cowboy named Merrifield, 
and myself, unsaddled Roosevelt’s pony, 
led him off, and put the saddle and bridle 
on a broncho that was a dead ringer for 
his mount. We knew all about that 
broncho, for he’d already thrown Hell- 
roaring Bill Jones once that morning, 
So we kinder sidled off to see the fun. 
By and by Roosevelt came out of the 
shop and started to mount. He was 
near-sighted, but he couldn’t have told 
those cayuses apart, anyway. 

The broncho let him get into the sad- 
dle, and then the beast bunched his feet 





and humped his back and Roosevelt went 


off as easy as you please. Nobody said 
anything except Joe Ferris, who came 
out of the door and asked if he was hurt. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said Roosevelt, and up 
he went again. But the White-faced 
Kid, that’s what we called the broncho, 
didn’t wait for him to get his right foot 
in the leather this time before he pitched 
the young fellow right over his head. 
It was the ail-iiredest jolt I ever saw. 
Roosevelt turned a somersault and then 
sat down so hard his glasses broke. Will 
Dow and | went to help him up; Merri- 
field was laughing so he couldn’t move. 
Roosevelt didu’t notice any of us. He 
just looked kinder surprised as he scram- 
bled up—the dust was four inches thick 
in the road. ‘It’s too bad I broke my 
glasses,’ said he, and he limped into the 
store. 

We thought he’d had enough of it and 
were wondering how we could change 
nags again, when the tenderfoot came 
out with a new pair of glasses he’d fished 
out of his hand bag, and blast my eyes if 
he didn’t jump on the Kid’s back again, 
and so quick this time the broncho didn’t 
feel him till he’d got both feet in the 
stirrups and a good grip with his knees. 
Then maybe the Kid didn’t start down 
the road, lickety split. In a minute he 
was out of sight in a cyclone of dust. 

There were only about eleven inhab- 
itants im the town then, and it wasn’t 
long until the news got out that the 
White-Faced Kid was murdering a ten- 
derfoot. We held a mass meeting in 
front of Ferris’s store, and when the 
overland train from the East pulled 
in and another tenderfoot got off and 
asked for his friend, Mr. Roosevelt, and 
said his name was Dr. Lambert and he 
came from New York, we said as how 
his friend Mr. Roosevelt was just about 
to needing a doctor, and bad, too. But 
before we could explain, lickety split 
through the dust came the White-Faced 
Kid, and there on his back, with all his 
teeth showing, was the doctor’s friend, 
Roosevelt. When he clapped his peepers 
on Dr. Lambert he let out a whoop that 
couldn’t have been beat by any cowboy 
on the Little Missouri. We took a shine 
to him from that very day. Any fellow 
who could ride White-Faced Kid at one 
trial and holler like that was the man 
for our money, except that we didn’t 
have any money—until we hired out to 
Roosevelt.””—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





THE HORSE WANTED. 


A. D. Cronk, the East Buffalo horse 
merchant, writes the Horseman as to 
the carriage horses now so actively 
sought for and well paidfor. Mr. Cronk 
said: “All country buyers are looking 
for the higher type of horse; there are 
judges in every market in this country 
who are willing to pay from $200 to $500 
for horses that have quality, finish and 
action. It will take a long time to edu- 
cate the majority of breeders up to this 
standard, for in most instances where 
men have expended large amounts pf 
money for stock farms and highly-bred 
brood mares and stallions, they all have 
only the one aim in view, and that is to 
produce the race trotter, and coach 
horses are now most in demand, are very 
scarce, and the average farmer who has 
been lucky enough to breed one of this 
class usually works him with a slow- 
going farm horse. In order to meet the 
demand of the market, this coach horse 
must be ambitious and fairly high met- 
tled, and is not well caleulated for com- 
mon farm work, and when mated with a 
slow-going, common farm horse at regu- 
lar work, is very unsatisfactory for the 
average farm use. In most cases their 
condition is not good when they are 
shipped to market, and the shrewd 
dealer who can judge a bigh-class horse 
that is out of condition, purchases them 
for a nominal sum, puts them in condi- 
tion, manners them, and usually receives 
a large profit on the investment. 

In my own personal experience for the 
last twenty years in dealing in all classes 
of horses, some of the highest types I 
have ever owned I have bought out of 
condition for low prices. It must be re- 
membered that it requires time, experi- 
ence, patience and money to finish these 
horses and manner them so that their 
full market value can be obtained. This 
could as well be done by the producer if 
he would take the pains to educate him- 
self up to this branch of the business. 
While I do not mean to state that the 
producer could obtain the highest price, 
I do think it is possible for the producer 
to breed and rear a strong, useful, acting 
horse. Any sensible producer who will 
study his own interests in regard to the 
class uf horses in demand can make this 
branch of his business as profitable at 
the present time as any other busi- 
ness. 

I am also fully aware that the past few 
years’ experience has much discouraged 
the breeders; that a large number of the 
best stock farms in this country have 
been sacrificed; that their horses have 
been disposed of at one-half the price it 
cost to produce them. This, I believe, 
could have been avoided had the pro- 
ducer crossed the proper kind of stal- 
lions with his best brood mares, that is, 
such as were of the market horse type 
themselves, and thus produced a class of 
horses that, if they were not race trotters, 
would have been useful coach or busi- 
ness horses. If the intelligent breeder 
will stop to think that breeding has 
practically stopped in the past five years 
in a general way, from observation, at 
least, and during that period a foreign 
demand has been created which has 
taken from this country anywhere from 
30,000 to 75,000 horses a year, and the 
class shipped is the highest type of 
American horse, not only coach and 
draft sorts, but our highest type of trot- 
ter, have been sold for export purposes, 
he will admit that history in the near 
future will repeat itself in the horse busi- 
ness, as it has in most all other branches, 
and we will again have to import horses 
from foreign countries as we did but a 
few years ago.” 





“What!” said the judge, you expect 
me to send your hnsband to prison when 
you acknowledge that you threw five 
flat-irons at him, and he only threw one 
at you!’ ‘Yes; that’sall right, judge,” 
said the irate Irish woman; ‘“‘but then 
the one he threw hit me.’’—Horper’s 





Bazar. 


and increasing their production. The 
methods employed by them. are the free 
distribution to the members of eggs of 
pure breed, the organization of prize 
shows, codperative sales, and public in- 
struction by newspapers and lectures. 
Expositions have accomplished much in 
Belgium. Formerly, foreign and fancy 
fowl were mostly exhibited; now, native 
broods occupy the first rank. The prin- 
cipal objectof Belgian agriculture is the 
production of eggs and many more eggs 
are produced per fowl than formerly, 
first, because the fowl have been much 
improved and second, because farmers 
have been taught that spring chicks 


Poultry. 


Give the hens leaves, cut straw, or dry 
earth, and scatter the grain in it so as to 
compel them to scratch it out. 








The more active the breed the less lia- 
bility to fatten. Pullets do not fatten so 
readily as hens, even when fed liberally. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal 
is sold only in yellow bags and. yellow 
packages. The original; richest in pro- 
tein. 


The roosting places demand three 








BREED TO PLEASE BUYERS. 


Come tofElmwood Farm before booking mares for ’98. 


FRENCH COACH 


Road Horse Establishment of the East. 
PREPOTENT ROAD HORSE SIRES 


Gemare, Lothaire, Telemaque and Lavater, 


150 COLTS AT FARM. 





things, cleanliness, good ventilation and 
good drainage. See that your poultry 
house possesses them. 


During the winter, in many cases, the 
farmer that gets the most eggs is the 
one that gets up early and feeds his hens 
a warm breakfast. 


Slow feeding promotes digestion. The 
hen which is obliged to pick a grain at a 
time and search diligently for the next, 
is the one which sings the loudest and 
lays the most eggs. 


Feed the fowl all of the meat bones 
from the house, either ground fine or 
broken so that they can swallow them. 
If you have no mill, break them with a 
hammer, for this will reduce the cash 
outlay for grain. 


Poultry in winter should always have 
some kind of green food when possible 
or be given something that will answer 
in its place. A cabbage or a few chopped 
onions or apples, will be heartily relished 
and- stimulate egg production. 


The Leghorns and Hamburgs are far 
ahead of other breeds and layers. They 
are alert and untiring, laying and forag- 
ing going together.— World. 

True in part but not in all. The hen 
far ahead of all others as a layer, may 
or may not be a Leghorn or a Hamburg. 
The breeds do not warrant any such 
claim. Merit rests in individuals. 
Breeds are what men make them. 


P. H. Jacobs, a poultry expert, says 
that a poultry house should not be 
colder than 40 degrees above zero nor 
higher than 60 degrees. How many 
poultry raisers apply the thermometer 
test? It must be pretty hard for Bro. 
Jacobs if he lived in Maine where inside 
of twelve hours the thermometer has 
dropped from 10 above to 35 belew. 
Conditions in New Jersey and Maine are 
slightly different. 


Dollars from the poultry yard come 
frequently from saving rather than feed- 
ing. It is waste of soft feed to throw it 
on the ground; provide broad, smooth 
boards and keep them clean, or what is 
still better, build feeding racks to keep 
the hens out but allow them to put their 
heads in. Then food will be kept clean 
and wholesome and the quantity can be 
regulated. With a flock of one hundred 
hens the waste in food will amount to 
many dollars yearly. 


Some people believe that a brown egg 
is richer than a white one. A test has 
been made at the California experiment 
station showing a slight difference in 
favor of the latter but so small as to be 
hardly worth considering.— Lowell Week- 
ly Journal. 


How was it Bro. Marden, was the dif- 
ference in the shell or in the internal 
make-up. Ifinthe latter the question 
is not settled until one can know how 
the hens were fed. It is food, air and 
water which make eggs and not color- 
ing matter in the shell. 


In aclimate where variations in tem- 
perature are wide and sudden, the ques- 
tion of warmth becomes an important 
one for the poultry grower to consider. 
Artificial heat is a treacherous friend. 
It works well so long as the mercury 
hangs close about the lowest notch, but 
as it rises it becomes an enemy. The 
difficulty with. most of the writings on 
this question is that the writers, not 
living in Maine, know nothing of our 
conditions, and must utterly fail to ap- 
preciate the situation. Make the pens 
warm by sheathing, banking, plenty of 
straw on the floors and double windows, 
but do not forget that pure air in abun- 
dance must be supplied, not in the form 
of draughts but to keep the supply fresh 
every moment. At the same time the 
hens will not thrive under too close con- 
finement, and their working room must 
be provided. Arrange a curtain made of 
bran sacks to drop in front of them when 
on the roosts. It willsave many a frozen 
comb, and before removing same in the 
morning, raise the temperature by carry- 
ing in a kettle of hot coals to be set 
where there can be no danger of fire. 
These will relieve from the intense cold, 
and with a warm mash, fed early, the 
hens will go about their work and be 
happy. Frozen combs and wattles do 
not increase egg production. 


The American consul to Ghent, Bel- 
gium, sends to the State department a 
most interesting report on the Belgian 
poultry industry. Whether the Belgian 
breeders and farmers are as far or further 
advanced in their business than those of 
the United States he does not indicate, 
but his reports carry the impression 
that they are thoroughly up-to-date, 
well informed and know the value of 
thorough organization and codperation. 
Mr. Morris obtains his information from 
the Minister of Agriculture, and sub- 
mits descriptions of some evidently fine 
breeds of fowl. The Combattant of 
Liege he describes as weighing from 8 to} 
13 pounds, and laying eggs weighing 
from 2 to 3 ounces; an enormous egg. 
Althougk this variety is still kept for | 
the cock pit, it is beginning to be es-| 
teemed as atable chicken by reason of 
its abundant white and savory meat. 

The Campine fow] is an excellent layer, 
as well as table fow!], producing annually 
200 eggs without especial care. Much | 
attention is given to the quality of both 
meat and eggs. One variety, known as | 
the Braekel, besides being considered 
the best layers in the world, furnish an 
egg of exquisite taste and fiesh of su- 
perior quality. More than twenty poul- 


give but little profit. 


lay in winter, whereas, late chicks 
Under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture, lec- 
tures are given to every group of poultry 
raisers who express a desire for them. 
The result has been of marked benefit 
to the industry. 


SELECTING AWD SEPARATING. 


Breeders of good chickens should 
make a careful selection, and then sep- 
arate the sexes. This system pursued 
most generally by breeders of fancy 
stock has advantages that may be over- 
looked at first, but which must impress 
one forcibly the more he stadies the 
question, and the longer he raises fine 
birds. The two sexes can never reach 
their fullest development if confined to- 
gether after the young cockerels begin 
tocrow. This is the period when they 
should be put into separate pens where 
they will not disturb and worry the 
young chicks. The pullets are always 
the greatest sufferers when the two sex- 
es are allowed to run together after this 
period. The work of selection should 
go on critically. The choice cockerels 
which are worthy of preservation for 
breeding purposes should be separated 
from those which are to be killed. 
Likewise the market pullets, and those 
designed for laying, should be separated. 
The earlier this thinning out process can 
be adopted the better will the results be, 
for the pullets intended for breeding 
and laying will then have more room in 
which to develop and reach full matur- 
ity.— Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


ARTIFICIAL EGGS. 


For several weeks the daily papers of 
Chicago have been printing items of in- 
formation concerning a substitute for 
eggs which an Elgin chemist had dis- 
covered, says the Farmer's Voice. It 
was said the new product would take 
the place of hen’s eggs at much less 
cost; that it contained all the elements 
to be found in eggs, and was made of the 
waste skim milk of creameries Stories 
told about the new product were 
enough to alarm every poultry keeper 
who could be made to believe them. 
Going to the fountain head for informa- 
tion, Obadiah Sands, president of the 
Elgin Creamery company, was visited, as 
his company is the one said to have 
made the marvelous discovery. Mr, 
Sands seemed somewhat surprised that 
so much information concerning the dis- 
covery was afloat and said positively that 
he had no story to tell about it. In an in- 
teresting conversation which followed he 
said the chemists connected with his 
company had succeeded in extracting 
from skim milk a substance that re 
sembles, chemically, the yolk of eggs. 
This had been tested in baking and 
found to take the place of eggs in a very 
satisfactory manner—sometimes. He 
considers the chances even whether the 
new product will ever be perfected so as 
to be of practical use or prove a com- 
plete failure as a substitute for eggs. In 
its present stage of development it has 
been tried, but fails to work as often as 
it succeeds. That a new food product 
has been produced seems certain, but 
further than this nothing definite has 
been demonstrated. 


A WARM HOUSE. 


It is very essential that the poultry 
house should be warm. Itis a mistaken 
idea that fowl can do well in a tempera- 
ture very near the zero point. It is true 
they may pull through, but in doing so 
they will pull a great deal of money out 
of your pockets. It may be said that 
money which has not found its way into 
your pocket cannot be pulled out, but 
if itis prevented from getting there, it 
amounts to the same thing. No flock of 
poultry can thrive, no matter how much 
feed is given them, if their combs and 
feet are frozen. They will be found 
huddled up together trying to keep 
warm, and never a cackle or a note is to 
be heard. If the house is warm, you 
will find them busy, singing and cack- 
ling, and this means a busy time making 
money for their owner. 

There are so many ways of making a 
house warm that we do not care to go 
into detail, but it is safe to say that any 
way that is most convenient and econom- 
ical will be the best to adopt. It may 
be done by using tarred or building 
paper, or by plastering the house on the 
inside, casing it up as far as the fowl 
can reach, so they can not pick off the 
plastering, which they will do if not pre- 
vented. In some locations it is possible | i 
to make the house partly underground 
to make it warm, and it will still be dry 
and healthy. Some places preclude the 
adoption of this plan because the ground 
is too wet. In olden days we sodded up 
the poultry houses to keep them warm, 
and we found it very effectual. Any 
way to keep the temperature up to 
where it should be, will answer the pur- 
pose. A great deal of cold will be ad- 
mitted through a very small crack on a 
cold day. 

If you will provide your poultry with 
a good warm house and a scratching 
| shed, you willbe surprised at the differ- 
ence in the amount of food consumed 
and the way they will shell out the eggs 
if they are otherwise well treated. We 
have a notion that half of the usual feed 
given the fowl could be sold and the 
building made warm with the proceeds, 
and then have enough left to carry the 
flock through. We have never made the 
experiment, but we believe that it is 
possible to do this very thing. At any 
rate we have found that it pays to have 





try societies exist in Belgium with the 





object of improving the native races} 


mow . eer, —pr 


a warm house for the poultry.— Wiscon- 
sin Farmer. . 








J. S. SANBORN, 


Grand Bargains in Pure Bred Stallions out of Imported Mares, 
Finely WMlustrated Catalogue, season of 1898, sont free to any one. 


Half blood pairs and single horses for sale, every 


one having size, style, intelligence, courage and action. 
COME AND SEE ME, OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 








LEWISTON JUNCTION, ME. 





The New York 


Weekly Tribune, 


THE CREAT 
ational Family 
Newspaper 


and your favorite home paper 


For FARMERS 


and VILLACERS, 


Ne Maine FArML, auc we 


BOTH One Year for $1.50. 





THE N.Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


tion, illustrated fashion articles, humorous pic’ 
every member of every family. 


market reports, able editorials, interesting short stories 


has an Agricultural Department of the high- 
est merit, all important news of the otiqn 
and World, comprehensive and reliable 
scientific and mechanical informa- 
tures, and is instructive and entertaining to 





om and int 
farm products, the condition of crops and pros 


welcome and indispensable weekly visitor at your home and fireside, ;aaam 


gives you all the local news, political and social, keeps 
THE MAINE FARMER ; ou in close touch with your neighbors and friends, on t ° 
he village, informs you as to local prices for 


pects for the year, and is a bright, newsy, 
om _ 








vigor to the whole being. 





money, $s.co. Send for free book, 
no-Electric Belts FREE with every $5.00 


WHEN IN yee TRY 


STRONG aoene of Nervous Diseases, such 
as Debility, Dizziness, Sleepless- 

ness and Varicocele ,Atrophy,&c. 

AGAIN | They clear the brain, strengthen 
the circulation, make digestion 

rfect, and ines art a healthy 


All drains and losses are checked permanently, 
are poo cured, thee condition often worries them into Insanity, Consumption or Death. 
Mailed sealed. Price $x per box; 6 boxes, with iron-clad legal guarantee to cure or refund the 


Send all subscriptions to THE MAINE FARMER, Augusta, Me. 


ey have stood the test of 
have cured thousands 








Unless patients 






vor a time we offer one of our 83.00 Mag- 
order. “dre 
FRE b D. WYMAN, Chemist, Brewer. Me. 





When you get genuine d dork. 


PAINT 


cheap this paint can be made, but how ¢ 


poceeeeen, to secure permanent results, It is 


tects the surface and Stops All Leaks at small 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


eating, will not crack, run, or wash off, and has been in use 25 years. 
and unexcelled ROOF PAINT for tin, iron, shingles, or felt. 


G. E. GLINES, 134 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ROOFING 


red slate bo point Fe yy! got the 
RO NT 


MADE. <Co 
Its reputation has been won by real oak rand aaa is the me of not trying to see how 
an 


use of very best ingredients in proper 
for use, contains no tar, requires no 
It is an exceptional 
One coat preserves and pro- 


ready 


expense. 
Agents 
Wanted 





A PERFEt PERFECT | FEED CUTTER CUTTER 


Upon “Upon vecciot of FoR 00 we will = meng one 
qualen new Perfect Feed Cutter, guaranteed in every way, 
strong, light —. durable and adapted 

general work. Itis made of selected wood a 
ian, 
aay bol- 


~ wi th. 
wrought 
tron bolts 
Strong enough to 
@tand the heaviest 
work. All parts are 
arranged in the 
most convenient ff 
manner andthere ff 
is but little gear 
ing. Hassall 
inch knife an 
with but very 
little changes 
makes four 
lengths of cut. It is made so it can 
be knocked down, thus securing very 
low freight rates. Shipping weight 165 
We offer this cutter strictly 
on its undeniable merits, and our price 
of $6.90 is certainly so low as to be within the reach of everyone. 
Immediately upon receipt of $1.00 we will send 
thi« cutter te your nearest shipping point. A after 
examination you find it all we claim, t 
difference between #6.90 and the 61.00 a us 
or €5.90, and the cutter le yours. 











It is 


We have the largest mai! order estab) lishment in the world. 
We buy all our goods at Sheriffs,” Receivers, Manufacturers’ 
and Trustees’ sales. SEND FOR OUR "FREE CATALOGUR 


Chicago House Wrecking Co.”-*titcioo. 


$3000 
WHO WANTS IT? 


If you do, you may get it, if you have an 
original idea about the construction or ar- 
rangement of a house, providing you have 
fifty dollars to invest in a good, conserv ative 
and safe inv estment, “of large promise,” in 
Real Estate, in Boston, which will bear close 
investigation. For information as to the 
terms on which this advantage can be ob- 
tained, write with full address for a circular 

4t7 









































to, Post ( )ftice Box 3696, Boston, Mass. 
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“TEDDY” ROOSEVELT SAYS: 
“Didn't expect anything. I went totake things 
as they came.” Just like — Fence, takes 
everything—except defeat, and is always ready. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


RyxEcu TOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
hereby give notice that he has been 
Galy, appointed Executor of the will of 
LARGARET D. SLATER, late of China, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. Al! persons 
aving demands ainst the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to make payment immediately. 
Dec. 12, 1898. Tuomas DrnsMoRE. 


> DMINISTRATOR'S NOTICE. The sub- 
P . scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appoin Administrator, on the 
estate of 

ELLEN M. Potrer, late of Windsor, 








iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
aving demands inst the estate of said de- 
ce are desired to present the same for 


settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make pevment immediately. 
Dec. 12, 1898 8 ALONZO ROGERS. 


DMINISTR ATOR'S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the 
estate of 
Tryposa F. Fauanrt, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
aving demands ogninss the estate of sai 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
_ Nov. 14, 1898 8 LENDALL Trrcoms. 


ENNEBEC COUN’ TY... in Pr bate Court | 
at Augusta, in vacation, December 17, 








1898. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of HARRIET 
Craia, late of Augusta, in said county, | 
) A having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be give: 
three weeks successively, prior to thesecond 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper pri nted in Augusta. that 
- y rsons interes = attend at » Court 
bate, then to be holden at Augusta, 
ad show cause, if any, why the said instru- 
ment should not be pores. approved and 
allowed as the last will and testament of the 


said deceased. 
G. T. STEVENS, Judes. 
Attest: W.A.Newcoms, Register. 


A RARE BARCAIN. 


Standard Aare bang volumes, complete 
in are part. A rare in for somebody. 
ite for Prog, _aiae RMER PUBLISHING 








MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nov. 27, 1898. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 A. 
M., 12.30, 1.15, 111,00 P. M., and 7.20 A. M.. 
Sundays ‘only, via Brunswick and A sta, 

10 P. M., via Lewiston and Winthrop ; 
brunswick, 12.16 and 8.05 A. M,, t1.26 and 
2.26 P. , 8.15 A. M. Sundays only; 
Bath, 7 A. M., 12.50 and 11.45 P.M.; 
BY PL 55 A. M, 2.45 P. M.; leave 
Lewiston Gower) 6.60 A. M. and 12.30 and 
111,10 P. M.; leave aty ut 12 P* gs 
A. M., 2.08 and 3.20 P. M., 9.03 A. M. Sun- 
days only; leave Augusta, 1.35 and 9. 12 A. 

12.25 and 3.40 P. M., 9.15 A. M, Bunda ~ 
only; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M., oP 
leave Waterville, S 9.55, 5.50 a MM: 


and 13.06 and 4.30 P. M., 9.67 A. M. Sundays 
only. 
FOR 8ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK OO: 


Leave Bangor 4.35 A. M. and 2.05 P. M.; 
wave r for Elisworth and Mt. Desert 
4368. M Bar Harbor, 6.35 and 7.35 A. M., 


; for Bucksport, 6.50 and 11.50 A. 
” M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays on, 
= yo 4 ‘leaves Portland at 8.30 A for 
Lewiston and Farmington. Train leaves 
Portland at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta. and Waterville, and 1.10, and 6.16 
for Lewiston. 


port, and night trains ran every nignt be- 
tween Boston and Bangor, connect ng at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, an be 
waiting at junction points. for Skowhegan, 
pxcopting onday morning* and for Belfast, 

ar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornines 


TLAND, BOSTON, and a | 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A. M. 
4.10 P. mM; leave Boultes.&, 20 A. M., and 20 00 
P. M., via B. & A., 6.35 A. yy 4.30 P. M. via ©. 
P.; leave St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M., 4. 10 P.M.; 
leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.45 P. M:: 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.25) A. M., 4.00 P. M.- 
leave Elisworth, 11.53 A. M .30 and 6.07 
.M.; ry Bucksport, 9.00 A. M., 3.00. 6.58 
P.M. ‘5.55 A. M. Mondaysonly; leave Ban: 
7.15 A.M., 1.30. t8.00and 11.45, P.M. 8.00 A 


Dexter) 7.00 A. M.; leave — % as - M., 
1.10 P. a+ leave Skowhegan M., 
1.36 P. M.; leave eh a -> fe wis” Winthrop} 
9.12 A. M., 2.30 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.50, 
9.15 A. M., 2.26. 3.10, (6.08 P.M 1.22 A. M., 
9.50 A. M. Sundays only; leave At ita 6.30, 
10. , 110, 55 P. 1.55 A 


00 A. M., 3.08, 3 43 ° 
1 A: M. Sundays only; leave Bath, 


ERS 
ae} 
40 


. 10.60 A. M., 3.55 P thi 45 (nidnight); 
e Brunswick, 7.40, 11.20 M., 4.22, 

P. M., 12.26, 3.06 A. M. (night), ll, 30 
. Sundays only; leave Farmington, 8.40 

, 2.30 P. M.: leave (up er) 7. ~' 

A. M., 4.26 P. M.; leave Lowiate 
wer) 6.50 10.25 A. M., 111.10 P. M, 

The morning ¢ train from A and fore- 
noon trains fro: r and Wiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between An- 

and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an} 
een Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
lent hours, for time ef which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ae 
erence ma. ay to posters at stations 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wi wit} 
be cheerfully furnished = m application to the 
General Agent. 


PPes 
has 


on 
oer 








— 
y. 
GEO. EVANS, 
Vice Eres, « General Manager. 
‘ass. & Ticket Ax’t. 


F. E. Boorusy 
Nov. 25th, 1898. 


CHAS. F. DUNLAP, 


State agomt 


The Preferred Accident Ins. Co., 


Of New York. 

THE PREFERRED writes more Insurance, 
pays claims more promptly, issues the most 
attractive policies at a lower Rpemiam, than 
any Accident Company in the World 

Writing over 88,960,000.00 in 1897; being 
nearly one-half the entire personal acci- 
dent insurance written in this State by 
stock companies. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 


Of Newark, N. J. 
ASSETS OVER 863,000,000.00, 


It has done business mearly 53 years in 
Maine, to the entire satisfaction of its mem- 
bers, and to-day offers the most desirabie 
Policy Contract of any Company doing busi- 
ness in the State. For the past five, ten, fif- 
teen er twenty years, its expenses to total in- 
come have been the lowest of any Company 
in America. Exact Justice to all its members 
being its watchword. Cash Surrender Values 
stated in the policy. 

For further particulars, write or apply to 


Cc. F. DUNLAP, District Agent, 
28 Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 
Agonts Wanted. 
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: : 6" Year of 


Ayer’s 


nw American 
Almanac 


OR nearly half a century Ayer’s American Almanac 
has stood for all that is reliable and exact as a cal- 
endar and book of reference. Its circulation has gone 
into more millions than any other publication in the 


world. 


thousand drug stores every year. 


It is asked for and eagerly sought after in forty 


Its publishers are credi- 


bly informed that its astronomical calculations are as exact 
and reliable as those of the official Nautical Almanac. 


For 1899, with the New 


England Edition, we begin a 


new departure. We have added thirty-two pages, and have 
given over these thirty-two pages, not to any information 
about the House of Ayer or its medicines, but we have 
crowded them full of intelligent and helpful facts for the 


family, farmer, housewife, 


and student, making it a 


whole handy reference library boiled down into one small 


book of reference. 


a 
We don’t want to make any money out of Ayer’s 


Almanac, but we have put a 


nominal price of 


2 cts. a copy 


from this time forward, that this almanac may get into 
the hands only of those who actually desire it and will be 


interested in preserving it. 
regarded as of little value. 


What costs nothing is usually 


Your druggist will show you a copy of the new alma- 
nac, if he is up to date enough to have taken advantage of 


our liberal offers to him. 


If he doesn’t happen to have it, 


some other druggist in your town will, or you can mail 
a two-cent stamp to the J. C. Ayer Company, Lowell, 
Mass,, and receive one free by return mail. 








Grange News. 


Maine State Grange. 


State Master, 
OBADIAH GARDNER, Rockland. 
State Overseer, 
F. 8S. Apams, Bowdoin. 
State Lecturer, 
Ewan Cook, Vassalboro. 
State Secretary, 
E. H. Lipsy, Auburn, Dirigo P. O. 
Executive Committee, 
OBADIAH GARDNER, Rockland. 
E. H. Lipsy. Auburn. 
Hon. B. F. Briees, Auburn. 
L. W. Josg, Dexter. 
D. O. Bowen, Morrill. 
Boypen Brarce, East Eddington, 


Grange Gatherings. 
January 7, 1899—Washington Pomona, 


erry. 

Jan. 28, 1899—Penobscot Pomona, North 

Jan. 4—Kenrebec Pomona, Augusta. 

Jan. 4—Androscoggin Pomona, Auburn. 

rewer, ‘ 

January 4—Androscoggin Pomona, G. A. R. 
Hall, Auburn. 

Jan. 3—Oxford Pomona, Norway. 


Appointments State Master O. Gardner. 


Jan. 4—Afternoon, Androscoggin Pomona, 
Auburn. ‘ 
— 4—Evening, Auburn Grange, East Au- 
urn, 
Jan. 5—Afternoon, Androscoggin Grange. 
Greene. 
Jan. 5—Evening, Lewiston Grange, South 
Lewiston. ' 
. 6—Evening, Pine Tres Grange, Lisbon. 
\. ay timmy Victor Grange, Fairfield, 
. 9—Albion Grange, Albion. 
. 10—Silver Lake Grange, China. 
+ 11—Branch Mills Grange, China. 
. 12--Fair View Grange, Smithfield. 
. 138—Sandy River Grange, Mercer. 











MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


It is always the case that some of the 
best features of a State Grange ‘session 
are beyond the reach of the reporter’s 
pen. It was so at Bangor. Valua- 
ble as were the addresses and reports, it 
was the impromptu discussions which 
fixed most clearly the lessons. 

State Master Gardner’s setting forth 
of grange law was one of the most logical 
and convincing statements of the entire 
sessions. So was the discussion on tax- 
ation of grange halls. Coming without 
preparation it was nevertheless a most 
fruitful discussion, clearly establishing 
the position taken by the Farmer that 
the fundamental purpose being educa- 
tional, these halls are to be classed as 
churches and schoolhouses, when used 
solely for the;work of the grange. 

Following the report of the committee 

on taxation came another spirited dis- 
cussion regarding the position of the 
order upon; the highway and school 
question, the friends of either party be- 
ing clear and outspvken and final action 
adopting the report, satisfied all par- 
ties. . 
Penobscot county singers organized a 
fine chvir under the direction of Bro. 
McMahon of Eddington, and the music 
furnished throughout the sessions was 
of a high order. The welcome by Sister 
L. W. Jose of Dexter was in rhyme and 
was fully enjoyed by the hundreds of 
patrons. It was an able effort and we 
regret that our space will not permit its 
reproduction at this time. 

Hancock county patrons placed upon 
the master’s table a beautiful basket of 
fresh flowers as a testimonial of their 
love for the order. The Board of Trade 
sent in a beautiful flural tribute to Sis- 
ter Gardner and the desks of the officers 
were supplied with flowers throughout 
the sessions. 

The report of Treas. M. B. Hunt 
shows a net gain in the finances of the 
year of over one hundred dollars, the 
amount to the credit of the State Grange 
now being $5,521.67. The executive 
committee’s report presented by D. O. 
Bowen, was an able production dealing 
chiefly with the subject of codperation 
and using the grange fertilizer question 
as the chief illustration. It furnished 
food for contemplation on the part of 
the patrons who heard it. Without dis- 
cu-sion the body voted unanimously to 
appropriate $300.00 to putin a cistern, 
furnace, etc., in the Girls’ Cottage 
at Good Will, thus completing the fur- 

ishings and leaving the cottage ready 

for occupancy. On the second page we 
present a number of the important re- 
ports and regret that we have not the 


space for all. Earnest discussions pre- 
vailed, the avowed object being to im- 
press the lessons presented in the re- 
ports. A valuable legislative committee 
was selected to supervise and organize 
legislative action and also to guard 
closely the interests of the farmers of 
tne State, It consists of State Lecturer 
Cook, Hon. M. L. Merrill and Hon. A. 
S. Farnsworth. The spirit of economy 
was on the patrons and they will insist 
on the same in legislation. 

On Thursday afternoon the memorial 
exercises in charge of Sister Bickford of 
Gorham were impressive. Sister Bick- 
ferd presented a memorial of Sister 
Frederick Robie, Sister L. W. Jose, Dex- 
ter,an original poem and appropriate 
remarks were made by members. This, 
with selections by the choir, occupied 
the hour and rendered the exercises im- 
pressive to all present. 

The closing exercises were character- 
ized by a lively appreciation of the work 
of the sessions, and a degree of enthu- 
siasm never excelled in the State. 

The grange in Maine will receive fresh 
inspiration from its twenty-fifth annual 
session. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
city, Board of Trade, hotels, railroads, 
janitor, local committee, committee on 
music and the press the gavel fell and 
patrons turned their faces homeward to 
work out the problems upon the slates 
of daily duties in 1899. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DORMANT 
GRANG 


The subject of dormant granges is 
one of great importance to this body. 
A dormant condition is one of inactivity, 
tending to death. This is not the natural 
condition of either persons or organiza- 
tions. Activity is the natural condition 
of both and indicates not only life, but 
health. The body of the State Grange 
is composed of the members of the 
subordinate granges, each subordinate 
grange being an individual member in 
the grange, as in the individual, “If one 
member suffers all the members suffer 
with it.” The State Grange cannot be 
in its full vigor of strength and useful- 
ness unless every subordinate grange is 
fulfilling its mission and doing its work 
faithfully. What are some of the causes 
that tend to inaction and indifference 
among the individual members of a 
grange, leading to a dormant condition 
of that grange? 
Doubtless, some granges were organ- 
ized with the codperative element in 
buying and selling, far more prominent 
than the codperative principles in edu- 
cation and social life. Helpfulness 
should be in ali granges and with all 
patrons, but the heart and midd should 
have the first thought and the largest 
place, rather than the almighty dollar. 
The lack of helpfulness develops a 
spirit of selfishness which often leads to 
bickerings and divisions among the 
members. Petty jealousies, instead of 
being cast out as unworthy of a place in 
the heart of any patron, are too often 
fostered and cherished until the evil re- 
sults aré seen in many members, and the 
grange becomes rent with strife. As a 
“house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” neither can agrange. It is most 
important, then, that all bickering and 
jealousies and divisions cease in all 
granges so that each grange may enjoy 
its full strength and exert its proper in- 
fluence upon all persons within ite juris- 
diction. Doubtless, there are dormant 
granges because the deputies have not 
given them proper attention. The frail, 
the sick and the dying granges should 
have the especial care of the deputies. 
It is usually more difficult to reorganize 
a dormant grange than to organize a 
new one and, therefore, calls for more 
skill, devotion and persistent labor, and 
is worthy of more praise. A dormant 
grange is of no benefit to a community. 
It is frequently evil spoken of. Now, if 
such a grange can be revived and enter a 
life of brotherly love and fraternal help- 
fulness, not only are the members 
blessed, but the entire community is 
benefited. The deputy, who is in- 
strumental in bringing about so grand a 











work as this is worthy of much praise. 
Your committee recommend that the 
Pomona granges be earnestly requested 
to make a special effurt to revive all dor- 
mant granges within their several juris- 
dictions, coéperating most earnestly 
with the deputies to bring about this de- 
sirable result. Respectfully submitted, 
CLARA M. Lissey,For the Committee. 





A STRONG POSITION. 


New Hampsbire patrons occupy a 
strongly intrenched position and as a re- 
sult are making rapid advance in num- 
bers and influence. The following brief 
extracts from the annual address of State 
Master Bachelder indicates the positive 
work accomplished. 

“A sound financial condition is essen- 
tial to the comfort and happiness of 
most individuals and is essential to the 
success of organizations. Except in 
cases of emergency expenditures should 
be kept below receipts and this is a good 
policy for individuals, organizations, 
municipalities and States. The total 
cash on hand one year ago was $13,225.- 
21. The cash on hand to-day is $14,074 - 
22, being a net financial gain of $849.01. 
The worthy treasurer will report the re- 
ceipts and expenditures in detail to 
which you are referred for further in- 
formation. 

During the year no grange, either Po- 
mona or subordinate, has become dor- 
mant, while several of the weaker 
granges have been strengthened, two 
dormant granges revived and five sub- 
ordinate granges organized since our 
last annual session, making sixteen Po- 
monas and 240 subordinates in active 
operation. The membership has in- 
creased over 1500, making 20,720 mem- 
bers holding between five and six thou- 
sand meetings. The ritualistic work has 
been improved, the collection of dues 
promoted and much system developed in 
the exercise presented. Information in 
detail in regard to these various matters 
will be imparted in the reports of offi- 
cers and of the general, Pomona and 
district deputies. 

No feature of grange work is more ef- 
fective in sustaining the organization 
than the deputy inspection service. The 
State Grange in 1897 provided for Pomo- 
na deputy inspection. and also for two 
annual inspections or visits by district 
deputies. This was action in the right 
line and has resulted in great advantage 
to the order. The principle is one 
adopted in all successful business enter- 
prises and represents the difference be- 
tween directing the affairs of a business 
and allowing a business to direct itself. 
We understand the deputies have been 
received with the greatest consideration 
and their reports, which will be sum- 
marized by the general deputy, indicate 
faithful and efficient work. Any means 
that can be devised through the deputy 
inspection service to increase the inter- 
est and promote the efficiency of the 
ritualistic work will add to the general 
attendance at grange meetings and ad- 
vance the interests of the order in the 
State. 

One of the most important subjects in 
connection with the rehabitation of New 
England agriculture is the promotion 
of education in agricultural matters. 
Farming has so changed from the mere 
harvesting and marketing of the crops 
that fertile crops produced, to a business 
requiring definite knowledge of soils, 
manures, insect and fungous pests, ani- 
mal diseases and crop manipulation, 
that no one can expect to succeed with- 
out it and its importance is increasing 
each year. It is, therefore, necessary 
that all practical means of acquiring this 
education be made easy of access and 
available. The agricultural departments 
of the land-grant colleges should be 
strengthened and made more efficient 
and attractive, if possible, for the neces- 
sity of this education will increase rather 
than diminish. Farmers’ institutes are 
more demanded than ever before and 
can accomplish grand results. The 
grange, the most practical means of all 
for disseminating agricultural informa- 
tion, has a grand opportunity before it 
and this will make, with its social, ritu- 
alistic and literary features, abundant 
opportunity for the exercise of the great- 
est ability possessed by any grange lead- 
ers, and are conditions that furnish 
never-ending sources of grange develop- 
ment. 





KENNEBEC POMONA GRANGE. 


The annual meeting for the election 
and installation of officers and the tran- 
saction of all necessary business for the 
ensuing year will be held with Capitol 
Grange, Augusta, on Wednesday, Jan. 
4, 1899, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Capitol 
Grange will furnish beans, bread and 
coffee. Visitors are expected to bring 
well filled lunch baskets. 





Canton Grange at their regular meet- 
ing Saturday, Dec. 10th, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1899: 

Master—A. F. Russell. 


Secretary—Mrs. W. W. 
Treasurer—C SF eainee. 


L A Steward—Eva Lothrop. 
Ceres—Mrs, A. F. Russell. 
Flora—Mrs. Jvhn Briggs. 
Pomona—Jennie Reynolds. 
Chorister—Frank 
Ex. Committe—B. C. 
c.R. I 


. Leach. 
Turner Grange has been invited to 
visit us Jan. 14th, and install the offi- 
cers. 


Gory. 
aite, Oscar Hayford, 





Houltoh Grange No. 16, conferred the 
third and fourth degrees on ten candi 
dates Dec. 24, making a total gain of 
42 members for the year. Sixteen appli- 
cations were received which make a 
good starter for another year. The elec 
tion of officers resulted in the choice of 


Master—Geo. F. Merritt. 
Overseer—S. L Crawford. 
Lecturer—Viss Anna Barnes. 
Steward—Geo. McIntosh 

Asst. Steward—Geo W. Moore. 
Chaplain—John Crawford. 
Treasurer—S H. Berry. 
Secretary—Ira J Porter. 

Gate Keeper—Geo. W_ Reed. 
Pomona—Mrs 8. W. Porter. 
Ceres—Mrs. Geo. F_ Merritt. 
Flora—Mrs. Lizzie Stevens. 

L. A. Steward—Mrs. Geo. W. Auber. 





At their last meeting, Harmony 
Grange chose the following officers; 
Master—W. 8S. Bemis. 


Lecturer—Mrs 8. A. Haynes. 

Steward—Mrs. 8. H. Whitehouse 

Ass’t Steward—Lorin Chadbourne. 

Chaplain—Mrs, R.A. ble. 

Treasurer—T. J. Heal. 
retary—Mrs. T. J. 

Gate Keeper—S. H. Whitehouse 





National Master Jones pays Maine and 
its Worthy State Master a high compli- 
ment in selecting Bro. Gardner as a dele- 
wy ee poe ys the National Grange at 

e Pure ongress at Washington 
D. C., Jan, 18th-21st. ; 





The Aroostook County Pomona Grange 
will meet with Caribou Grange, Satur- 
day, Jan. 7th, at which they will elect 
officers for the ensuing year. 





Aroostook Union Grange will elect 


t. | officers at their next meeting, Dec. 31. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ils, Bi- 
leusness, | » Headache. 
Basy te take, easy to perate. 250 








FAIR MATTERS IN WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


One of the Staunch Old Friends of Agriculture. 
The meeting of the representatives of 
the four agricultural societies of Wash- 
ington county, to elect a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, was held at Pem- 
broke, last week. Under the custom of 
rotating, the new member comes from 
the central society at Columbia Falls. 

The convention was a very pleasant 
event for all participating. The only re- 
gret being that the time was so briet for 
the interchange of views upon fair man- 
agement, farming and other kindred top- 
ics. Brief speeches by Messrs. D. W. 
Campbell and B. F. Willey, of the West 
Washington society, Dr. John A. McDun. 
ald and Messrs. M. H. Wiswell and 
Thomas Black of the central society, 
Pres. A, S. Farnsworth and Messrs. J. C. 
Wright, and Lorimer McGlauflin of the 
Washington society and others, followed 
the completion of the business for which 
the convention was called. 

On motion of Mr. Wiswell, a vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. A. S. Farns- 
worth, the retiring member of the State 
Board, for the efficient and painstaking 
manner in which he has performed the 
duties of the office, and for his untiring 
efforts to promote the interest of hus- 
bandry throughout the county. It is 
safe to predict that the day is not far 
distant when there will be a much larger 
gathering of the workers and well-wishers 
of our county societies, for the promo- 
tion of agricultural interests, and a better 
opportunity afforded for an interchange 
of views upon the important subjects 
only briefly touched upon at this meet- 
ing, and the natural outcome of it. 

Our railroad, now fast nearing com- 
pletion, draws the extreme limits of our 
county so close that a journey from its 
eastern to its western towns, once re- 
quiring days to accomplish, now is only 
a matter of hours; that, too, in a warm 
car, comfortably seated, with no long, 
bleak stretches of rough and hilly coun- 
try roads to toil over, and cutting winds 
to face. “Hardy tillers of the soil’’ we 
are, but we can appreciate this latest in- 
novation with our most favored brothers. 

We, of the “‘land of the sunrise,”’ have 

in our midst some of the smartest old 
men of the State, and while many more 
might be cited than here mentioned, the 
limits of our letter would not be suffi- 
cient, or the columns of the Farmer num- 
erous enough, to recount a half of their 
sturdy accomplishments. 
’ Hon. Moses Lincoln Wilder, now near- 
ing his eighty-third milestone on life’s 
eventful journey, is still the active head 
and manager of one of the best and most 
productive farms within the corporate 
limits of Pembroke,one where many of the 
first acres were cleared and brought under 
cultivation, was the work of himself un- 
aided, when, but a few years beyond his 
majority, he started out to win a home 
for the bride, who, in the years that she 
was spared to him, was the true comfort 
and helpmeet of bis trials and hardships, 
and the sharer of his joys. At the pres- 
ent time Mr. Wilder’s farm consists of 
some 200 acres, a large part under good 
cultivation, and annually cutting large 
quantities of hay and grain, for which 
the soil seems peculiarly adapted, and 
while the fertility is in part kept up by 
the dressing made by the large number 
of cattle, sheep and swine, with which 
the place is always well stocked, this is 
supplemented by many hogsheads of 
fish, annually spread broadcast as a top 
dressing, these from a large weir that is 
run in connection with the farm, and by 
its owner, too, who is among the most 
active of his crew, each springtime, in 
the rebuilding and repairing of the struc- 
ture; and it is no unusual occurrence at 
such times, and later in the season, when 
the seine is drawn and fishing good, for 
him to become wet to the waist and work 
in that condition for hours. But then, 
‘Uncle Moses” is a staunch advocate of 
cold water, and a believer in its efficacy, 
both in external and internal application, 
and that and an occasional recourse to 
the “*Thomsonian” treatment of ailments, 
is all that he has any faith in, or use for, 
so far as medicine goes. 

Atthe present time the stock of the 
farm includes some twenty head of peat 
stock, among which are twelve as fine 
thoroughbred and high-grade Jersey 
cows as it has been the pleasure of the 
writer to see in many a day. These ani- 
mals are the carefully-selected and well- 
tested results of a constant oversight of 
the owner, who, during his long expe- 
rience, has so thoroughly learned his 
busivess, that the good dairy animal is 
known at sight, and no opportunity to 
add to this herd is ever passed by. 

The deep-setting system is followed in 
the care of the milk, and the butter pro- 
duced finds a ready market at all times, 
the supply never equalling the demand. 
Some promising heifers, one and two 
years old, make up the herd of horned 
cattle to the number first mentioned. 

A fine, though not large, flock of sheep 
is now kept on the place. Mr. Wilder 
was formerly largely engaged in sheep 
husbandry, but the depredations of dogs 
finally compelled a curtailment of the 
business to its present dimensions. 

Of hens and ducks, a large number are 
kept, and improved Chester swine, five 
fine-looking youngsters are now being 
finished off for the butcher. 

All this large stock and the work which 
its care entails, and the many other ven- 
tures in which the proprietor engages at 
different seasons, are usually looked after, 
and well, by him, assisted in winter by 
one man, and in seed time an additional 
hand. Is this not a record seldom 
equalled? 

Time and space will permit of no fur- 
ther extension of this already too lengthy 
letter, but at some future time the men- 
tion of the work that is being done by 
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other smart old men in this section of 
the State may be given, for our list in- 
cludes quite a large number of such, who 
are the envy of many a man born gener- 
ations after them. sibarae 
West Pembroke, Me., Dec. 18,’ 98. 





Vermont Dairymen’s Butter and 
Cheese Makers’ an¢ Maple Sugar Makers’ 
Association will be held at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., Jan. 3, 4, 1899. Speakers 
of State and national reputation will ad- 
dress the meetings, among whom are Dr. 
J. B. Lindsey, Amherst College, “Cattle 
Foods;” Prof. S. C. Keith, Jr., Boston, 
“Bacteria in Milk;’’ Hon. Henry E. Al- 
vord, Washington, D. C., ‘Demands of 
Foreign Markets;’ Hon. Thomas J. Dil. 
lon, Prince Edward Island, ‘‘Cheere 
Making;” Prof. J. L. Hills, Vermont 
Agricultural College, ‘Tbe Best Means 


5, 


of Meeting the Western Competition in}: 


the Manufacture of Dairy Products;” 
Hon. C. H. Waterhouse, Durbam, N. H., 
“Creamery Management; Mr. Geo. C. 
Wright, Westminster, ‘‘Private Dairy- 
ing;’ Mr. John E. Gale, Guilford, ‘How 
to Produce Gilt-edge Creamery Butter 
that will Command the Highest Market 
Price;’’ Hon. A. J. Croft, Enosburg Falls, 
“Marketing Maple Products; Prof. J. 
L. Hills, “The Damage to the Maple 
Forests by the Ravages of the Forest 
Caterpillar and the Probable Effect upon 
Next Season’s Product.’’ Other speakers 
will address the meetings. 

Two hundred and sixty dollars in cash 
premiums are offered in the dairy ex- 
hibit; $100 in cash prizes are offered in 
the maple sugar exhibit; special prizes 
of money, gold watches, newspapers, etc., 
will be given to winners in butter and 
cheese classes; Vermont dairymen’s gold 
medal prize will be competed for as in for- 
mer years; acup valued at $40 is offered by 
the Vermont Butter and Cheese Makers 
for the highest scoring creamery butter; 
$50 will be divided pro rata among ex- 
hibits scoring 90 points or more. Enter 
your butter, cheese and maple sugar and 
compete for the generous prizes offered 

Railroad rates: Reduced fares will be 
given on the Rutland, Boston & Maine, 
Central Vermont and Bennington & Rut- 
land Railroads. 

Hotel rates: The Avenue House and 
the St. Johnsbury House will give rates 
of $1.50 a day. The Cottage Hotel and 
the Union House will give rates of $l a 
day. These rates are for persons attend- 
ing the meetingsonly. The official head- 
quarters of the different organizations 
will be at the Avenue House. Attend 
this meeting; come one, come all. Send 
for programme to G. W. Pierce, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

A number of the dairymen of Maine, 
having expressed a desire to attend this 
important meeting, Sec. Dyer, of the 
State Dairymen’s Association, has been 
arranging for special rates, and Col. F. 
E. Boothby, of the Maine Central, writes 
as follows: 

“Dear Sir: If there is quite a little 
party which can be worked up on the 
line of the Maine Central to attend the 
dairymen’s meeting at St. Johnsbury, 
I should be willing to issue tickets at the 
following rates: From Intervale, No. 
Conway, Fryeburg and Brownfield, $3.75; 
Hiram, Bridgton Junction and Cornish, 
$4; Steep Falls, Sebago Lake, Cumber- 
land Mills and Portland, $4.50, and from 
points east of Portland we wou!d be will- 
ing to name rates in excess of these over 
Portland as follows: From Brunswick. 
Auburn and Lewiston, $1; Bath, $1 25; 
Gardiner, Hallowell, Augusta, Winthrop 
and Readtield, $2; Farmington, Water- 
ville and Rockland, $2.50; Bangor, Dex- 
ter, Foxcroft and Belfast, $4. These are 
the rates, provided quite a little party 
could be worked up, otherwise rates from 
Portland would be $4.95 the round trip. 
We would not care to send tickets to any 
station from which there is likely not to 
be any passengers, but would send them 
to such as is known there would be 
people wanting them.” 

It is to be hoped that a number of 
our live dairymen will arrange to attend 
this important meeting, and extend the 
acquaintance with Vermont butter 
makers. 


~ Market Reports. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTUN 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 











(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
Live Stock Yarps, Dec. 27, 1898. 


Maine, 
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Maine Drovers. 2 3 3 2 
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AT BRIGHTON. 
P. A. Berry. 10 16 
P. W. thompson, 32 14 
C. E Hanson, 34 5 30 
Harris & Fellows, 23 556 = =-B0 
Libby ros. 34 38 
M. D. Holt, 22 47 
F. L. Howe ” 15 
New Hampshire. 
AT BRIGHTON. 
J. McMamana, 24 
R. W_& A.C. Foss, 27 12 
J. H. Neal, 16 s 
At WATERTOWN. 

A. F. Jones, 20 11 
R. W. Foss, 16 12 
Breck & Wood, 25 29 «25 
W. F. Wallace, 1 36 2 59 
THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 


WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 2,908; sheep, 4.625; hogs, 38,- 
316; veals, 865; horses, 276. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 268; sheep, 60; hogs,— 
veais, 209; horses, 61. 
LIVE STOCK EXPORTS TO OLD ENGLAND 

F.om Boston for the week, 1660 cattle; 
1500 sheep. English market for cattle 
dull, but prices fairly steady at 114%@ 
12c at London and at Liverpool, 11@12c. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


The arrivals of cattle for beef were 
not heavy only in such as intended 
for export, and there was an increase of 
that description. Market prices on cat- 
tle were at tirm prices and some of the 
offerings were sold at 4c advance; good 
cattle in demand. The range on cattle 
from 244@5e. 

Movement in lambs and sheep not 
heavy; such as arrived fouad a ready 
sale at steady prices. Western lambs 
cost 5ige here and western sheep 4i4c. 
Country tiocks changed hand from 24@ 
4c for sheep and 4'4@5c for lambs, ac- 
cording to quality. 

The hog market is stronger and higher 
West with heavy arrivals from that 
source. It is now quite probable that 
values will advance in a moderate way 
asthe winter months go by. Western 
hugs at 35g@37%{e live weight; country 
lots at 43¢c dressed weight. 

Supply comparatively light in veal 
calves and demand not heavy. Prices 
were generally sustained with best lots 


Quite 


a good supply on sale of all sorts of 
good and ordinary M. D. Holt 
Son had 13 head over last Wed- 
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$5 a bead discount; chvice qualities in 
fair demand at $50@65; extra cows at 
$40@48; common cows at $20@38. Cows 
are too high in the country, considering 
the way cows are selling at market. 

Supply of horses for the week light 
and disposals were general. Prices sus- 
tained of the better class and, in fact, 
all grades at a range of $60@225 for 
light and heavy; live poultry at 9@10c 


SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

P. A. Berry sold 1 steer of 1250 Ibs. at 
4c; 16 calves at 54¢c, somewhat slim; P. 
W. Thompson & Son sold 2 oxen of 3080 
lbs. at 5144c; 2 oxen of 3160 Ibs. at 55¢0; 
14 calves of 130 Ibs., at 64¢c.. C. E. 
Hanson & Son sold 96 lb. sheep at 3c; 
24 calves of 140 lbs. at 64gc. J. H. Neal 
sold 2 oxen of 3500 Ibs; 2 of 3210 lb; 2 
of 2990 lbs; 2 of 3440 lbs; 2 of 2260 Ibs; 
2 of 2570 lbs; 1 of 1460 lbs., at average 
price, 43¢c live weight; 1 bull of 1300 
Ibs. at 3'44c; 6 veal calves of 110 lbs. at 
6c. 

REMARKS. 

This being a holiday week, the doings 
at the yards are not extensive. Butchers 
tind that their requirements are much 
lighter than usual. The city is overflow- 
ing with dressed poultry from all sec- 
tions. Some that was left over at 
Thanksgiving time was brought forward, 
and wholesalers were bidding low for 
fresh animals. The poultry market is 
certainly in a depressed condition, with 
poultry at a very low figure. 
of provisions must necessarily be very 
quiet and slow of sale. The arrivals of 
the week were not burdensome, so but 
what a clearance could be easily effected 
at about last week’s figures. 

Fat hogs are still at a low range and 
not liable to advance for a few weeks to 
come. Hides and pelts range a little 
higher than last month for the better 
gradee. 

LATE SALES AT BRICHTON LAST WEDNES- 
DAY. 

Buyers were not very persistent in 
their purchases of milch cows. The 
trade was rather slow and prices weak. 
Wardwell & McIntire sold milch cows 
from $25@50. R. Connors sold 7 spring- 
ers at $45 a head. Libby Bros. 1 extra 
milker at $45; 2 nice Durham cows for 
$110, the pair; 10 springers, the lot for 
$400; 10 2-year-old heifer springers, $25 
a head. F. W. Wormwell sold milch 
cows from $35@55, W. W. Hall & Son 
1 choice cow, $50; 1 cow, $40; 2 cows, 
$35 and $40. O.H. Forbush 2 heifer 
cows of 1700 Ibs. at 23{c; 1 of 930 Ibs. at 
31¢c; 1 of 810 lbs. at 2340; 2 bulls, 1420 


Ibs. at 31gc, 1580 Ibs. at 23{c. H. M. 
Lowe sold milch cows from $35@50. 


Harris & Fellows sold 20 head of cows 
from $30@55; 1 fancy at $65. J. 
Henry sold 10 choice cows at $50@55; 
12 extra grade cows at $40@45; common 
cows at $25@35. 

Store Pigs. Demand light at $1@2 
for suckers and $3.50@5.50 for shoats. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Dec. 28, 1898. 

Flour is firmer following the rise in 
wheat in Chicago. Corn and cornmeal 
are also firmer with the price of oats ad- 
vanced. 

Hay, Straw and Feed. 

Hay continues quiet and steady; straw 
quiet; millfeed tirm: Hay, $8@14; fancy 
jobbing lots, $15@16; rye straw, $8@9; 
oat straw, $6@7; sack spring bran, 
$14.50; sack winter, $15.25. 

Pork and Lard. 
Pork and lard are steady and un- 
changed: Barrel pork, $12.75@13.25; 
light backs, $11.75; lean ends, $14 25; 
fresh ribs, 6'gc; corned and fresh shoul- 
ders, 6c; smoked shoulders, 614c; lard, 
61gc; in pails, 644@74c; hams, 84@ 
9c. 

Beef. 

The beef ‘trade is dull and unsatisfac- 
tory, though a few houses note a fair 
movement. Prices are still very firm in 
the West, with better prices demanded 
by the shippers: Very choice steers, 
834c; good steers, 814@8'<¢c; light and 
cows, 7@8c. 

Lambs and Muttons 


with the marketeasy. Veals are steady: 
Spring lambs, 6'44@8c; Brighton fancy, 
T4@8c; muttons, 544@6'4¢c; Brigh- 
ton and fancy muttons, 7@7'¢:; veals, 9 
@10c; fancy Brightons, 10@1Ic. 

Beans. 
Beans are very steady: Carload lots 
pea and medium, $1.30; yellow eyes, 
$1.55@1 60; red kidneys, $1.85@1.90; 
California small white, $1.90; Lima, 4@ 
5c per lb.; jobbing, 10c more. 

Potatoes. 
Potatoes are tirm, at the recent ad- 


63@65c per bu.; Green mountains, 65@ 
70c; northern, 58@60c; Jersey sweets, 
$2.25 @2.50 per bbl. 
Apples. 
Wholesale lots of apples were rather 
quiet, but with a better jobbing trade 
than expected so near to Christmas: 
Baldwins and greenings, $2 75@3 25; 
Tallman sweets, $259@325; spies, 
Kings and snows, $3@4; seconds, all 
varieties, $1.75@2.50; joubing and choice 
lots, $1@1.50 more. 
Butter. 

This must be considered an off week 
in the butter market, and prices are to a 
great extent nominal. A fairly steady 
tone is maintained, as there is no dispo- 
sition to force sales at any concessions, 
and the general feeling is that full pre- 
vious rates will be obtained when buyers 
begin to operate. Receipts are moder- 
ate, and advices from the interior do not 
indicate any material increase in the 
make in any section. Some of the Ver- 
mnt creameries this week are sending 
small lots with new milk flavor, and this 
quality will probably increase from this 
time furward, though it cannot cut 
much of a figure in total supply until 
the middle of January. The jobbing 
movement has been restricted by the 
holiday lull, and there is very little to 
ray about this department. The range 
of prices is the same as last week, say 
22 to 24 cents,and dealers who want 
supplies must be prepared to pay the 
outside figure if they insist upon getting 
afancy article. Nobody can tell what 
a week will develop, tut from the pres- 
ent standpoint the prospect is that really 
desirable butter will hold its own for 
some time to come. 


Cheese. 

Notwithstanding the light trade, the 

cheese market has a stronger tone, under 

the influence of the high prices in the 

cvuntry and the small stocks reported in 

all parts of the interior. Holders here 

are indifferent about offering the best 

stock under llc, and fancy twins are firm 

at 114¢c. 

Egge and Poultry. 

Strictly fresh are getting scarcer every | 
week, and dealers find it difficult to get, 
enough to keep their customers supplied. | 
A large portion of the Western coming | 
im are more or less injured by frost, and 





Other kinds | 


S. | 


Lambs and muttons are in full supply, | 


vance: Aroostook and eastern hebrons, | 


these take a range of 23 to 25c. Fresh | 9@94 


— 
Southwestern lots command 26@27¢. and 
if strictly fine, run up to 28¢. Fresh 


Eastern command 26@28c, and fancy 
new laid go higher. In fact, it is haya 
to limit the price of a real fancy oo, 
Refrigerator supplies have been seljin, 
at 18@19c, and some very fine lots .. 
up to 20c. The stock in cold sine 


was reduced last week 4,300 cases. a 
stands at 15,352 cases, against 21,118 


cases the same time last year 

The poultry market was quiet yestey. 
day, and prices ruled low. Choice Wogt. 
ern turkeys sold at 11@12c, and very fey 
Northern were worth over 13c Fow) 
and chickens were slow at 8@10c. A con. 
siderable quantity was taken by canner 
at 6@8c per lb. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 


Increased activity is noticed jp the 
Boston market for wool, with those who 
are willing to sell at current prices, whijg 
| those who are trying to sell at a fraction 
| apennen, find that they are left Without 
| the buyers, who are not in immediate 

want and can wait, but a better feeling 
| prevails as the heavy weight seaso, 
{draws near. Much of the business has 
been in territories and Australians, , 
little more doing in fleeces, but at very 
low prices. Sales effected in Ohio xx and 
| above at 26'¢c, which is good, and the 
shrinkage moderate. Some smal sif 
wool have sould at 27c. Good «¢ sles 
effected in territory wools. Consum " 
and speculators have bought, within the 
week, two and one-half million lbs , wi, 
trading at 14@15c. 

Pulled wools are steadier and fa 
posals. Those who are trying to buy at 
30c do not succeed in so doing, but t 
were sales at 33c, and sales ®f « 
pulled at 28c, and some California | 
wool at 214éc. , 

Foreign wools in Boston are 
than two weeks ago. Receipts of woo! 
for the week a trifle over 850 
Sales of the week better .than « 
lbs. 

Quotable prices, domestic: 

Ohio xx and above, 26';@27 

No. 1, washed clothing, 29@30 

Michigan x, 21@22. 

No. 1 and No. 2 Michigan, 28@2° 

Ohio delainve, 28 '4@29. 

Unwashed and unmerchantable, 17@ 
2 


“ 
| 








| 44 and 3¢ blood fleeces, 20@22 

| Spring Texas, 14@15. 

| Spring California, 11@13. 

| Eastern Oregon, 11@14. 

| Fine and fine medium territory, 1(\@18. 
California pulled, 21'¢. 

| Pulled, 18@44 

| Scoured, 28@46. 

| Sundries, 10@19. 

| Foreign Wools. 

| Australian, 19@36. 

| South American, 25. 

Scoured Montevidio, 40. 

| Cape, 28. - 

| Snow white capes, 50. 

| Australian noils, 50. 

| Carpet wools, 12@17. 

| 

| 





AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


(Corrected Dec. 28, for the Maine Farmer, 
| by E. W. Church.) 

Those looking for New Year supplies 
| will not be disappointed in the amount 
| Orin the price. There is a full supply 


New England turkeys are quite high and 
| scarce, but Western turkeys are plenty 
and low. Chickens very plenty, at your 
|own price. Cheese firm. Lambs in 
moderate offerings. Eggs coming in 
more freely. 

BEANS—Western pea beans, $! 4); 
Yellow Eyes, $1 50. 

BuTtTER—-Ball butter, 18@20c, Cream 
ery, 22c. 

CHEESE—Factory, 10@l12c; domestic, 
| 9@10c; Sage, 12@13c. 

Eeos—Fresh, 25c per dozen. 

LARD —In pails, best, 8c. 

PRovisions—Wholesale — Clear salt 
pork, 6c; beef per side, 7@S8c; ham, 


smoked, 8'¢c; fowl, 8'4@10c; veal, 7(@8e; 
round hog, 5c; mutton, 6@ic; spring 

| lambs, 9@10c; spring chickens, 1(Xal4e. 
Native turkeys, 20c. 

PoTATOES —55c@60 per bush. 

NEw CABBAGES— Ic per Ib. 

TuRNtips —40c per bush. 

New BEeets—40c per bush. 





|AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MABREET. 


{Corrected Dec. 28, for the Maine Farme 
by B. F. Parrott & Co.) 

Corn market firm, a stronger feelinl 
The past two weeks the tendency bas 
been towards higher prices. No spec 
ial change in wheat. Bran and mixed 
feed rather firmer than for the /ast 
two or three weeks. Hay remains # 
the same low price. Sugar lower 

Straw—Pressed, 98; loose, $5(@' 7 

SHORTs—85c per hundred. $16 50@!' 
ton lots Mixed Feed, &88c. 

WooLt—li7c_ per lb.; spring 
| skins, 50c; (Oct. skins), 50@S85c. : 

Corron SEED MEAL—Bag lots, ! 1 
$21 50@22 ton lots. 

CaicaGo GLUTEN MEAL—Ton 
$20; bag lots, $130; Buffalo, ton | 
$18; bag lots, $1 20 ; 

FLour—Full winter patents, $4 1@ 
425; Spring patentse,$4 20(@4 40); 
process, straight, $3 75@3 90; low ¢ 

2 50@3 40. 

Suear—$5 10 per hundred 

Hay—Loose $6@7; pressed, $* 

Hipes AND Skins—Cow bide> 
ox hides, 714¢; bulls and stags. 6°, 


lamb 


lots, 


ts, 


eT 


rane, 


LimE AND CEMENT—Lime, 3! 
cask; cement, $1 35. 

Harp Woop—Dry, $5@5 50; gree® 
$3 5°\@4 00. 

Grain—Corn, 44@47c; meal, bag 0%, 
&83c 


OatTs—78c, bag lots. 
BARLEY—55c, Rye, $1 00. Seed 
ley, T5c. 


bal 


PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Dee, 28, 1*° 

AppLes—Eating apples, $3 00@3 5" pet 
bbl. Evaporated, 10@11c per |b. ae 

BuTrer—20@2\lc for choice fam: 
creamery, 23@24c. od 

BEans—Maine pea, $1 40@$1 45; Ye" 
low Eyes, $1.55@$1.60. 

CuEEse—Maine and Vermont Fa 
114%@l2c; N. Y. Factory, 11 
Sage, 1244 @13c. 

Frour—Low grades, $2 75(@> 
Spring, $4 25@4 40; Roller Michiz®® 


story: 


21° 
Tin 


$3 75@4 00; St. Louis Winter Pateo™ 
$4 15@84 25. i 
Fisu—Cod, Shore, $4 50@4 75; Seale 
herring per box, 9@15c. 
Grarmn—Corn, bag lots, 48¢: 
38c; cottonseed, car lots, #2! ~ 
cotton-seed, bag lots, $2200; sacke 


bran, car lots, $15 00@16 00; sack 
bran, bag lots, $16 00@17 00; middling® 
$17 00. 

Lagp—Per tierce, 644@6igc per |> 
r ba. 


Provisions—Fowl, i0@1lc; chickens, 


11@12c; turkeys, 14@l5c; eggs, neard}, 

271 ; extra beef, $10 50@11 00; por 

backs, $13@13 25; clear, $13 00; hams 
c. 
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At this season the farmer’s work is at 


the barn. What more pleasant labor 








thao 

jently arranged and comfortable barns? 
Well, well! Where are we now? 

The dairy print butter that took first 


ze at the late exbibit at Durham was 
Jlored artificially and was worked 
yet it was scored perfect in 
] color! 


pri 
pot c 
by hand, 








grain and texture as well as 

Itis not the quantity of fruit raised 
put the quality that counts up the dol- 
lars. There isa wide difference between 
a dollar and a half a barrel and four dol 
lars, yet it costs no more to handle the 
latter than the former. It is the best of 
everything that pays best. 





Maine dairymen will now be more 
mystified than ever in view of the fact 
that at least five samples of butter were 
scored from a balf point to 6'¢ points 
higher at Durham than samples from the 
same makers were at Portland the week 
before. — Union, Manchester N. H. 

In reply to the party from Alfred, 
asking in regard to the score of pasteur 
ized butter at Portland, we would say 
that the printed report was correct as 
given out by Sec’y McKeen, but an error 
occurred in taking down the numbers 
from the tubs, and the highest score 
should have gone to the 


butter. 


The papers outside of Maine are still 
discussing the variations in the butter 
score at Portland, as compared with 
Durham, N. H., and especially the fact 
that experts to-day give perfection on 
grain, salting, color and general appear- 
ance to almost every sample. Is the 
whole to be measured from a commer- 
cial standpoint? 








The annual winter gatherings of the | 


several organizations having special ag 
ricultural interests in charge have now 
been held. It now remains for individ- 
uals attending these meetings to appro- 
priate what has there been brought out. 
Employed lecturers can bring out princi 
ples and facts, but it ever remains with 
the farmer to study to what extent they 
are adapted to his own individual case. 
This is something no teacher however 
wise can do for him. 


GOOD ROADS. 

At a meeting in St. Louis of the Mis- 
souri Good Roads Association, Maj. M. 
Meigs of Keokuk, Iowa, stated it as his 
opinion that crude oil may prove a pan- 
acea for bad roads in localities where 
road material is hard to obtain. Having 





his attention called to the subject, Major ; 


Meigs wrote to the Standard Oil Com 
pany requesting them to send him some 
oil for experiment. They forwarded a 
tank containing 130 barrels with their 
compliments and wishes for success. 
Some eight barrels of this oil have been 
used on a notoriously muddy road near 
Keokuk with good results. Soon after 
the application of the oil to the road, 
the mud dried up and remained so, be- 
Coming hard. His experiments show 
that 4 barrel of crude oil is sufficient for a 
strip of road 100 feet long and 12 feet wide, 
he oil, by forming a waterproof crust, 
Prevents the surface of the earth from 
eanming sonked. The earth was porous 
can 16 said, to retain the oil and 
ome shed water, so that where 
“pan ook hold, moisture must depart, 
ge — the earth became compact. 
oa - are 80 good, nor so easy as dirt 
ieee ese they are dry and none so 
with Nap Major Meigs thinks that 
ines aid of oil, earth could be util- 
much less cost than macadam 


or 
8ravel, even when the latter was near 
at hand 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 





“4 readers of the Farmer will thank 
inn onan for his experience the past 
ya ere: crimson clover as given in 
ean mns last week, While not a 
aright “Or perhaps, yet if interpreted 
ee should encourage other efforts 
eumelate’y this plant asa nitrogen ac 
made ae or the soil. But Mr. Wooster 
State ae ae that others in this 
om oe allen into of attempting to 
Methods clover after the approved 
Clover jg with other clovers. Crimson 
Will not <n & hot weather plant and 
of a nah under the scorching rays 
cooler pane Sun. Its delight is in the 
As it can on of autumn and early spring. 
co not be depended upon to stand 
Oring ee winters the reference to! 
"Y a8 well be left off. This 


Clover Bh 

ont of meme be sown in the early | 
a 88 a Cato 

have bee 


Will not 
— an 9 


h crop after early crops 
oo from the ground. It | 
ve till autumn approaches. | 
ee fertilizer, Mr. Powell of | 
ton atte, Pain the seed late in the sea- 
tummies a. 2g given the spring and | 
ring of the thorough and frequent | 
We cannes the surface soil. Of course 
non 88 much growth here as 

but Me, w, © case in Central New York, 
Coster’s experience indicates 


} 


n, but should be intro- - 


to care for farm stock in conven- 


| 


| 


pasteurized | 


tie 
inj 


tie 


' 


rie 
ap 
tie 

] 


